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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the relationship between income 
and housing assistance programs. The welfare system, through the 
explicit and implicit shelter allowances that welfare recipients 
receive as part of their public assistance benefits, spends at least 
$10 billion a year on housing assistance. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development spends a similar amount. Yet, the two streams 
of government financing for low income housing are uncoordinated and 
frequently overlapping. Part 1 presents new evidence on both the 
nature and the impact of this two-pronged approach to providing 
shelter assistance to the poor. It compares the level of benefits 
available to households receiving various combinations of aid, and 
documents the housing outcomes that are produced by the two systems 
of shelter support. It includes the following chapters: (1) Executive 
Summary? (2) Introduction? (3) Shelter Allowances Under the Welfare 
System? (4) The Impact of the Two-Pronged System? and (5)" Directions 
for Future Policy. Part 2 presento detailed statistics on estimated 
shelter allowances for each of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia under the following programs: (1) Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC)? (2) Supplemental Security Income (SSI)? 
-and (3) General Assistance (GA) . Extensive statistical data are 
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ABSTRACT 



This study examines the relationship between income and housing 
assistance programs. The welfare system, through the explicit and 
Implicit shelter allowances that welfare recipients receive as part of their 
public assistance benefits, spends at least $10 billion a year on housing 
assistance-roughly the same as the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Yet the two streams of government financing for low 
income housing are uncoordinated and frequently overlapping. 

Part 1 presents new evidence on both the nau:re and the impact of 
this two-pronged approach to providing shelter assistance to the poor. 
It compares the level of benefits available to households reccivmg 
various combinations of aid, and documents the housing outcomes that 
are produced by the two systems of shelter support. 

Part 2 presents detailed statistics on estimated shelter allowances 
under Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Supplehiental 
Security Income (SSI), and General Assistance (GA) for each of the 
fifty states and the District of Columbia. Subsequent reports will focus 
on alternative policy strategics for addressing weaknesses in the currtni 
system. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As welfare reform moves to a higher priority on the nation's legislative 
agenda^ housing is conspicuous by its absence. The ability to obtain 
adequate shelter is a basic necessity of life-like food, clothing, and 
medical care. A we!fa«-e system that does not enable recipients to 
obtain adequate shelter is a failure by any standard. Yet the rising 
number of homeless families across the countrj' and the incidence of 
welfare recipients living in substandard units suggest such a failure. 
This report documents the problems of the current housing system as 
identified by the first phase of The Uiban Institute's Welfare and 
Housing Project. The second phase will develop strategies for reform. 

THE HOUSING GAP 

There is a large and growing gap between the demand and supply of 
affordable units. In 1983, for example, about 9.7 million renters had 
incomes below $8,000 a year. Using standard definitions of 
affordability, such households could afford to pay no more than $200 
each month on housing. But only 5.3 million units had rents below 
this level, and 20 percent of these were in substandard condition. 
Since at least some of the sound, inexpensive units are occupied by 
richer households, a conservative estimate of the additional units needed 
if the poor are to be adequately housed is 5.5 million. 

Given the current status of federal housing policy, it is unlikely that 
these housing needs can be met. Cutbacks initiated under the Reagan 
administration have virtually eliminated all production programs. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) has reduced its 
new commitments for assisted housing from over $30 billion to $10 

1 
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billion a year. Existing contracts for assisted units, which typically last 
^for-15^ycars,~.wilLbegiiuto-.expire^in^the^carly. 1990s, makings current 
expenditure levels even more susceptible to future cuts. The tax 
advantages associated with the development aiid rehabilitation of low- 
inccme housing under the 1986 tax reform could add another $2.7 
billion of housing subsidies over the next five years, but this is subject 
to substantial uncertainty. Where will the necessary resources be found 
to provide minimally decent housing for the nation's poor who are now 
without It? Both sides of the political spectrum appear stymied by the 
high costs of traditional approaches, coupled with the spending 
constraints imposed by the federal budget deficit. 

TWO-PRONGED APPROACH TO HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

Policy debates on housing almost uniformly ignore a second source of 
5)ou<?ing assistance. The welfare system-through the explicit and 
implicit shelter allowances provided under Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and 
General Assistance (GA)-spends at least $10 billion a year on housing 
assistance, about as much as HUD. 

In reality, then, there are two streams of government financing of 
low-income housing: a housing stream and a welfare stream. The 
problem is that this approach to shelter assistance through a mix of 
Income maintenance and housing programs is largely uncoordinated, 
raising serious questions regarding the efficiency, equity, and overall 
effectiveness of the system. 

EfHciency* The involvement of two federal agencies and many 
states and localities in the provision of shelter assistance raises the 
probability of inefficiencies, which could arise in three ways: if the 
goals of the two systems are inconsistent, if the goals overlap, or if (he 
clienteles overlap. Recent shifts in HUD assistance policies suggest that 
the second and third characterizations are both valid. 

Federal involvement in low-income housing began in the depression 
years, with the creation of the Public Housing Program. Up until the 
mid-1970s, the primary goal of this and other assistance programs was 
to increase the supply of standard housing through a variety of 
approaches involving slum clearance, new construction, and 
rehabilitation. Following the Nixon Administration's moratorium on 
housing programs in 1973, however, a very different strategy wr»s 
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introduced: housing certificates to qualified households renting units 
-4'rom--the-cxisling-stoclc. By the^ ear !3r -1980s , essentlally-all-ncvr 
construction and rehabilitation programs were terminated, leaving the 
cash certificate for existing housing as HUD's main assistance 
approach. 

Public assistance^ programs administered by HHS in combination 
with the states also provide cash grants to eligible households. The 
standard of need on which the grant is based represents each state's 
estimate of the cost of basic necessities, including shelter. Regardless 
of the exact amount that recipients spend on housing, the parallel to the 
current HUD approach seems clear: cash assistance to low-income 
households to cover shelter costs of housing from the standing stock. 

There is also considerable overlap in the clienteles of the two types 
of programs. In 1983, for example, nearly one-quarter of the welfare 
population also received a housing subsidy. Some 4.6 million 
households were receiving income assistance alone; 2.1 million were 
receiving housing subsidies, but not income assistance; and 1.3 million 
were receiving both. By 1986. the number in assisted housing had 
grown to over 4 million households. Since housing programs are 
increasingly being targeted to very low-income households, the overlap 
between HUD and HHS clientele is undoubtedly increasing. 

Equity. The current system of shelter assistance is also unfair. 
The major welfare programs essentially guarantee that program 
recipients will live in substandard housing and that similar individuals 
in different locations will not be treated equally. Nationally, shelter 
allowances under welfare cover only a fraction of the cost of modest 
housing (as measured by HUD Fair Market Rents, or FMR). AFDC 
recipients receive shelter allowances that average only about 50 percent 
of the FMR. SSI and GA recipients receive allowances that cover 64 
and 68 percent, respectively, of the cost of standard housing. 

Shelter payment generosity also varies dramatically by location, 
with the lowest payment levels consistently in the South. Under AFDC, 
shelter allowances average only about 27 percent of the FMR in the 
South, compared to a high of 64 percent in the West. Under GA, 
shelter allowances range from 35 percent in the South to 77 percent in 
the Northeast. Even under SSI, with the least regional variation, 
shelter allowances average about 62 percent of the cost of standard 
housing in the South, compared to about 71 percent in the Northeastern 
states. 
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HUD programs, in contrast, are designed to insure that recipients 
obtaiiustandarOousingjrcgandlessjoLlcHC^lloi^^^ 
to the full annount of the FMR. Unlike the welfare programs, however, 
households arc assisted on a "first come-first served" basis, and only a 
fraction of the eligible population can be serv(Kl. There are 2.8 million 
renters on welfare who do not receive housing assistance but who have 
incomes that are just as low as those receiving multiple subsidies. 

^ectiveness* Finally, the existing system of shelter support is 
ineffective. Housing assistance recipients generally have decent and 
affordable dwellings. In contrast, 46 percent of all welfare households 
spend more than half their income on housing, 13 percent are 
overcrowded, and 29 percent live in physically substandard units. 
Eight out of every 10 households with income assistance but no housing 
program subsidies have at least one of these housing problems. 
Furthermore, welfare recipients in metropolitan ar^s with generous 
shelter allowances often fare no better than the average. As a result, 
many communities are spending relatively large sums of money with 
little tangible return on their higher investments. 

RESTRUCTURING THE CURRENT SYSTEM 

What should a restructured shelter assistance policy look like? While 
development of detailed policy strategies must await the second phase of 
the project, some general directions are clear. 

First, the new structure must be more equitable than the one it 
replaces. Neither the welfare system nor the housing system ranks 
high on equity grounds. Under welfare, there is enormous variation in 
the housing subsidies received by households both within and between 
programs. Under housing programs, as a general rule, households are 
assisted on a first come-first served basis. In 1983 there were eight 
million renters on welfare who did not receive housing program 
assistance but who had incomes that were just as low as those 
participating in housing programs. There are also inequities associated 
with multiple subsidies: roughly 1.3 million households received both 
welfare and housing subsidies. 

One way the inequities in the current system could be addressed is 
by reducing or eliminating the regional disparities in welfare payments. 
This general theme has been echoed in recent proposals addressing the 
disparities in AFDC benefits. 
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The appropriate benefit level for such a standardized welfare system 
Js^oMousJy^subjccUOLdebate. Jf shelter standards arc used as 
a criterion, shelter allowances under the major welfare programs would 
have to be raised by between 50 and 100 percent, depending on the 
state, to meet them. Our data suggest that this Increase would cost 
about $10 billion a year. If HUD continued to serve a significant 
number of recipients who were not on welfare, this modification would 
appear to require an increase in total expenditures on housing 
assistance (including indirect subsidies available through welfare) of 
roughly 50 percent. 

A more equitable distribution of benefits can be achieved in various 
ways. One option would be to develop a two-tiered payment system. 
The full shelter allowance would be available to households in units 
meeting program standards. A lower subsidy would be paid to 
households who cannot find, or do not choose, a standard unit, with the 
understanding that if program standards are mei, the full subsidy would 
be paid. If the lower payment standard were about the same as the 
current national average (about 60 percent of the FMR), the program's 
costs would probatly drop to about $7 billion per year. 

But reducing the regional disparities in welfare payments is not 
sufficient to insure the equity of shelter assistance policy. Two 
inequities would still remain: double subsidies for some, and HUD 
subsidies for only a subset of the eligible population. Resolving these 
problems will undoubtedly require much closer coordination between 
housing and welfare policy, funding and personnel than has existed in 
the past. Such coordination could improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of shelter assistance policy, as well as its equity. 



The foregoing discussion assumes that housing goak remain a part 
of the nation's public policy agenda. Judging by the events of the last 
several years, this is not at all clear. There has not been a federal 
housing act for several years, virtually all HUD construction subsidy 
programs have been terminated, funding for existing demand-side 
programs is meager, and the 1986 tax reform legislation makes the 
future of private sector involvement in the provision of low-income 
housing uncertain at best. 

We believe a case can be made for restructuring housing policy. 
This case rests on several factors: the inequities and inefficiencies of 
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the current two-pronged system, the ineffectiveness of welfare programs 
at achievin g housing goals , the realization that transfer payments 
earmarked for housing are substantially different form untied income 
transfers, and most fundamentally, the motivations that underlie 
society's support for programs that assist the poor. We believe the case 
is compelling. 
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INTRODUCTION 



For most families and particularly the poor, housing is the single 
biggest Item in the monthly budget. It may also represent the highest 
priority item since failure to pay each month's rent will result ultimately 
in eviction. 

The housing problems of the poor are deep and tangled (I; 2). In 
1983, for example, about 9.7 million renters had incomes below 
$8,000 a year. Using standard definitions of affordability, such 
households could afford to pay no more than $200 a month for 
housing. But in that same year, only 5.3 million occupied units had 
rents below this level, and 20 percent of these were in substandard 
condition. This large and growing gap between the demand and supply 
of affordable units lies at the heart of the housing problems of the poor. 

Despite the apparent need, the country's low-income housing policy 
is In disarray. Cutbacks initiated under the Reagan administration have 
virtually eliminated all production programs, and HUD's new 
commitments for assisted housing have dropped from over $30 to $10 
billion a year. Existing contracts for assisted units, which typically last 
for 15 years, will begin to expire in the early 1990s, making current 
expenditure levels more susceptible to future cuts. And there is 
ubstantial uncertainty regarding the future development of low-income 
units under the 1986 tax reform. 

While the current system is undoubtedly ripe for reform, there is 
no consensus on the changes that need to be made. Liberals, 
moderates, and conservatives alike appear to be stymied by the high 
costs of traditional approaches, coupled with the lack of federal 
resources. There is growing recognition that the existing approach to 
meeting the housing needs of the poor is fragmented at best, and 
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inequitable and inefficient at worst. Yet relatively little is known about 
ways in which traditional housing assistance programs interact with 
—other-aspects-rf the welfare system or, more fundamentally, about-how 
best to spend scarce public resources on providing decent housing for 
the poor. 

THE TWO-PRONGED APPROACH TO HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

The current approach to housing assistance is an interrelated but largely 
uncoordinated mix of direct and indiiect subsidies available to 
households and owners of housing projects. On the housing side ^here 
are two major programs. The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) now spends about $10 billion a year on assisted 
housing.^ In addition, tax advantages associated with the development 
and rehabilitation of low-income housitig under the 1986 tax reforms 
could result in another $2.7 billion of subsidies over the next five years 
(3). This is not, however, the only type of housing assistance. The 
welfare system is the second source, which typically has been 
overlooked in the formulation of housing policy. Our estimates suggest 
that the welfare system-through the explicit and implicit shelter 
allowances provided under Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and General Assistance 
(GA)-spends at least $10 billion a year on housing assistance, about as 
much as HUD.^ 

Thus, in reality there are two streams of government financing of 
low-income housing: a housing stream and a welfare stream. 
Government involvement in this activity is shared by two federal 
agencies, HUD and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), plus a multiplicity of states and local jurisdictions. 
But their approaches are uncoordinated and potentially overlapping. 
This two-pronged approach to shelter assistance raises serious questions 
regarding the equity, efficiency and overall effectiveness of the existing 
system. 

Equity* Under traditional income maintenance programs, 
geography rather than need plays the major role in determining the 
amount of shelter assistance that an individual or family receives, and 
even in the most generous parts of the country, the amount provided 
falls far short of the amount required. Recent rough estimates of the 
relationship between AFDC shelter allowances in diHerent states and the 
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costs of modest housing (4) Indicate the shelter allowances covered 
between 12 and 77 percent of the amount required to obtain a standard 
,unitJnJhe>rentaLmarkeL(as.measured.byJHUD:s.cstimated-fair^market. 
rent or FMR).^ All but seven states allocated less than 50 percent. 
Families lucky enough to be enrolled in an assisted housing program, 
in contrast, receive a subsidy equal to the full amount of their shelter 
needs. 

Efndency. The involvement of two separate federal agencies and 
many states and localities in the provision of shelter assistance raises 
the probability of inefficiencies, which could arise in three ways: if the 
goals of the two systems are inconsistent, if the goals overlap, or if the 
clienteles overlap. Recent shifts in HUD assistance policies suggest that 
the second and third characterizations are both valid. 

Federal involvement in the housing sector began in the depression 
years, with the establishment of the Federal Housing Agency (FHA) 
and the creation of the Public Housing Program. Up until the mid- 
1970s, the main goals of Public Housing and other assistance programs 
were to increase the supply of standard housing and improve housing 
conditions for the poor. Implementing these goals involved slum 
clearance, new construction, and rehabilitation programs. After the 
1973 housing assistance moratorium of the Nixon administration, 
however, a very different implementation strategy was introduced: 
housing certificates to qualified households who rent housing units from 
the existing stock.^ By the early 1980s, essentially all new construction 
and rehabilitation programs were terminated, leaving the cash certificate 
for existing housing as HUD's main assistance approach. Since this 
assistance is targeted to families with very low incomes, it is almost 
certain to overlap with the welfare clientele of HHS. 

Public assistance programs administered by HHS in combination 
with the states, such as AFDC, provide cash grants to eligible 
households. The standard of need on which the grant is based 
represents each state's estimate of the cost of basic necessities such as 
food, clothing, and shelter. Thus, regardless of the amount recipients 
actually spend on shelter, the parallel to HUD's current approach to 
housing assistance seems clear: welfare provides cash assistance to 
low-income households to cover shelter costs of housing from the 
standing stock. While a few communities have attempted to leverage 
the sizable pool of dollars available through the welfare system to 
rehabilitate their housing stock, for the most part the potential linkage 
between housing assistance and income support has not been exploited. 
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Effectiveness. While HUD programs impose minimum quality 
standards on the housing of its recipients, HHS programs do not. A3 a 
xesult.^thereJsLSerio.us,.concern„that the welfare population resides in 
deplorable housing, possibly even in communities where shelter 
allowances are relatively high. At a minhnum, (his suggests (hat a 
substantial pool of taxpayer dollars is suppc^rtlng inadequate housing. 
Indeed, our analysis suggests that (he housing conditions of welfare 
recipients urten bear little relationship to the generosity of the shelter 
allowances they receive. As a result, many communities are expending 
relatively large sums of money with little return on their higher 
investments. 

Arguments about effectiveness are also beginning to emerge in 
recent discussions about the growing incidence of the homeless. 
Alcoholism, combined with the deinstitutionalization of the chronically 
mentally ill, undoubtedly accounts for much of the home!;;ssness lhat 
exists today. Nevertheless, there is anecdotal evidence that Emergency 
Assistance, which is designed to provide temporary shelter to 
individuals with no other place to go, is increasingly used tyy families 
with chronic housing needs. Such assistance is extremely expensive 
and does little to improve the long-term housing situation of the 
nation's poor. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

All estimates point to dramatically rising rents in the next few years, 
further exacerbating the problem of an inadequate supply of affordable 
units for the poor and (he middle class. The growing inability of 
families to pay for shelter, combined with a substantial loss of lo'v cost 
units from the housing stock, argue for a rethinking of government's 
role in housing assistance. This report takes a step in that direction. 

It is important to recognize at the outset that we focus on the 
assisted population: that is, households receiving either income or 
housing assistance. This group does not define the universe of 
individuals with a housing need. For example, we do not examine the 
homeless population which, by conservative estimates, numbers about 
300,000 nationwide. Nor have we focused on households with incomes 
below the poverty line who are not receiving government aid. In 1983, 
the number of such households (8.5 million) was higher than the 
number of households receiving either income support or housing 
assistance (8.0 million). 
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The welfare population (defined as those with income assistance, 
but no housing subsidy) does not have a monopoly on housing 
problems (table 1.1). A relatively high proportion of unassisted 
^households with incomes Bel6w~^e poverty linc"Tive in" physically 
deficient or crowded units. While they arc better off than the welfare 
population on both of these measures, they arc worse 'ff in terms of 
affordability. Some 78 percent of the unassisted poor pay more than 30 
percent of their incomes for housing, and 60 percent pay more than 
half. This pattern could well reflect the more temporary nature of their 
impoverishment, but their current needs are nevertheless very real in 
both absolute and relative terms. 

By focusing solely on assisted households, our analysis can only 
provide information on how well the current shelter assistance system 
functions for those who actually receive its services. The broader issue 
of whom should be served by government programs is left for another 
forum. 

CONTENTS OF REPORT 

The remainder of this report is organized into three chapters. Chapter 
2 presents a detailed description of the treatment of shelter assistance 
under the three principal welfare programs: AFDC, SSI, and GA. 
The data were obtained from telephone surveys of state and local 
welfare administrators and reviews of program documents. In additiori 
to presenting information on the implicit and explicit shelter allowances 
provided by the different programs, we compare these shelter 
allowances to the cost of "decent but modest" housing as determined by 
HUD. 

Chapter 3 takes a broad look at the overlap between housing 
assistance and traditional welfare programs using a national data base, 
the 1983 American Housing Survey (AHS). We examine the number 
and types of households currently receiving income assistance and 
direct rental subsidies, the overlap between the two groups, and the 
housing conditions of each. We also take a detailed look at the welfare 
population in 25 specific metropolitan areas surveyed in separate 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) studies by the AHS, in 
order to relate their housing conditions to the generosity of their shelter 
allowances. 

The final chapter draws some general conclusions about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the current system. Based on the evidence 
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Table 1.1 HOUSING CONDlTICNS BY POVERTY STATUS AND TYPE OF 
Vance, 1983 (ivrcent unless otherwise Indicated) 



"Asslsied'honseholds^ 



. '"<»»"e Unassisted households 

Housing assistance 

Category assistance® only^ Poor Non-poor 



Number of households 
(thousands) 


3.2(92 


4,568 


8,540 


68,244 


Unaffordable housing^ 


39.6 


66.8 


77.7 


23.9 


Substandard units 


8.0 


28.5 


19.4 


6.3 


Crowded unlls^ 


6.2 


13.3 


8.4 


2.0 


At least one 
housing problem 


47.2 


78.2 


86.1 


30.9 



a. Includes households receiving both income and housing assistance. 

b. Exclude; households with both income and housing assistance. 

c. Irnaffbrdable units are defined as units having costs (excluding utilities) that exceed 30 
percent of household income. 

d. Crowded units are defined as units with more than one person per room. 



of our own analysis and that of the housing policy literature, we raise the 
policy questions that will need to be answered before the nation's 
approach to housing assistance can be restructured. 



Notes 

1. This estimate excludes expenditures under the Community Development Block Grant 
program, ihe Housing Development /^tion Grant (HODAG) program, public housing 
modernization, and the lilce. 

2. We estimate that in fiscal 1984, AFDC allocated roughly $5.2 billion to shelter 
assistance, SSI allocated roughly $3.4 billion, and General Assistance roughly $1.4 billion. 
The first and third estimates are based on state data we collected; the second Is derived by 
multiplying total fiscal 1984 SSI payment by the fraction of those payments estimated to be 
devoted to shelter costs (see table 2.2 in chapter 2). 

3. Hov. establishes a Fair Market Rent (or FMR) for Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and non-urban counties in the U.S. The FMR represents HUD*s estimate of the cost of 
a standard rental unit in each jurisdiction. 

4. These certificates are currently valued at the difference between the rental cost of a 
standard apartment and 30 percent of the household's Income. 
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SHELTER ALLOWANCES UNDER THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM 



In this chapter, we take a close !ook at the shelter allowances embedded 
in general welfare programs. Since we estimate that these subsidies 
account for slightly more than half of all monies flowing into shelter 
assistance, and affect more than twice as many recipients as are affected 
by traditional housing assistance programs, thii examination of welfare 
shelter subsidies is long overdue. 

STATE TREATMENT OF SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER AFDC 

^FiR^ means-tested program for single parents with dependent 

children. As noted below, a minority of states extend AFDC under the 
Unemployed Parent (UP) segment to Include eligible two-parent 
families. Nine states set explicit dollar maximums as their estimates of 
what shelter actually costs in their jurisdiction ("shelter need") and 
ex^iicit dollar maximums for the shelter grant the recipient will actually 
receive ("shelter payment").^ Shelter costs that fall below this ceiling 
are fully subsidized. If the AFDC household's actual rent (plus 
utilities) is greater than this explicit maximum, it must pay for this 
additional shelter cost out of pocket. 

The rest of the states do not make explicit shelter grants. Instead, 
they use consolidated need standards and payment levels. While these 
consolidated standards may have originally been based on estimates of 
the actual cost of food, clothing and shelter, these underlying estimates 
never come into play. Recipients receive a consolidated pay...ent as 
their welfare grant with no particular fraction earmarked for any 
particular component of need. 

For purposes of analysis, we have divided states into three 
groupings based on our ability to estimate the shelter portion of the 
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welfare grant from available state data. The first group includes the 
nine states that use cxpHcitjhelter maximums^plus^anothec.fiftecn>states 
forlvhlch^c arc able to estimate with reasonable precision the portion 
of the AFDC grant devoted to shelter. 

The second group consists of another nine states for which 'vc can 
derive an implicit shelter standard from several pieces of info, mtion 
although there is no single, explicitly stated amount. In some 
instances, a different overall standard of need (and payment level) \s 
established for individuals who have no housing costs (e.g., individuals 
who live rent-free with another family); shelter needs and payment 
levels can be derived by comparing the grants available to such families 
to the grants available to families that mus* pay for housing. In others, 
states were able to give us a rough percentage of the standard of need 
and payndient level that was dnvoted to shelter. 

The third group consists of the remaining states, which provide 
only aggregate amounts for needs standards and payment levels; there i5 
no way to derive, either explicitly or implicitly, the amount allocated to 
shelter. In order to include these states in the national analysis, we set 
their ratio of shelter need to standard of need (and shelter payment to 
payment level ratio) at 30 percent, which represents a rough average of 
these ratios for the thirty-three states with cither explicit Jr derived 
shelter assistance components.^ 

Before turning to a detailed discussion of the differences between 
the states in their approach to shelter assistance under AFDC, we 
should note several more general differences that are at least equally 
important. First, only twenty-one states (roughly 41 percent) provide 
•assistance payments to eligible households at 100 percent of the state's 
own established needs standard (i.e., the cost of basic necessities the 
state deems are required to maintain a minimum standard of living). 
The rest pay some arbitrary fraction which fells as low as ^ percent. 
The same is true of the relationship between the standard set lor shelter 
by the state and the actual shelter payment that is made to eligible 
households. 

These state variations result in striking regioni^l contrasts, as shown 
in table 2.1. The South ranks lowest on all four indicators shown. 
For example, the South*s standard of need is 20 percent lower than that 
of the Northeast, which has the next lowest need standard. The 
comparison of shelter paynient levels is even more dramatic; here, ths 
South's payment is, on average, only about half as much as that in the 
North Central region and about one-third that in the West. The West 
is almost consistently at the high end of the range. 
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Table 2.1 AFDC CHARACTERISTICS. BY REGION, 1984-85 (doUars) 



Standard 
of need 



Shelter 
need 



Payment 
level 



Shelter 
payment 



Northeast 
North Centrel 
South 
West 



450 
528 
363 
535 



177 
178 
115 
210 



391 
361 
201 
487 



159 
121 
64 
189 



Note; The national family size distribution was applied to each state to derive regional 
averages for these Indicators (see volume U, appendix A for derivation). Maximum 
AFDC payments are used In all calculations. These estimates are calculated from 
information obtained in telephone interviews with slate AFDC officials and slate 
documents. 



Another source of contract is the large difference in the depth of 
subsidy to households under AFDC versus HUD housing assistance. 
In fifteen jurisdictions around the country, the total AFDC payment 
received by a family of four, which is supposed to cover the cost of all 
basic necessities including shelter, is smaller than the lowest Fair 
Market Rent (FMR) within the state. In another nventy-two 
jurisdictions, the AFDC payment is less than one-and-a-half times the 
lowest FMR.^ 

Beyond these broad patterns, states differ in at lesst six additional 
ways in how they determine the level of shelter assistance a household 
will receive: (a) adjustments for family size; (b) adjustments for 
location within a state (e.g., higher versus lower cost areas); (c) 
fraction of the needs standard devoted to shelter; (d) fraction of shelter 
needs actually covered (i.e., the ratio of shelter payment to shelter 
aeed); (e) relationship between shelter payments and the actual costs of 
standard housing (as measured by the HUD FMRs); and (0 frequency 
of updates to shelter payment levels. Highlights of each of these 
disparities are described below. Full detail is shown in Appendix A. 

Adjustments for Family Size* Ten states make no distinction in 
the shelter payments provided to families of three versus four persons."* 
In one state (Illinois) the shelter payment actually is reduced for larger 
family sizes. In the remaining states, the difference in shelter payments 
by family size ranges from a low of one percent (Florida) to a high of 
29 percent (Oklahoma). Since larger families require larger, more 
expensive dwelling units, they are disadvantaged relative to smaller 
families in states where the payment differential is relatively low. 
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Differentials by Intranstate Location. Ten states differentiate their 
slielter payment levels gcograpliically, recognizing the variation in 
housing costs by market area. The remaining forty-one apply a single 
shelter payment level to all locations. Since housing costs are typically 
higher in urban areas, this creates significant disparities in the effective 
value of the shelter supplement in urban versus rural areas. 

Shelter Need: Standard of Need. There is also a marked 
variation in the proportion of the needs standard which states allocate to 
shelter, and this differentiation varies further by family size. For one- 
person families, the states' estimate of shelter needs ranges from about 
20 percent of the total needs standard in Iowa to about 52 percent of 
total needs in New York City and the state of Washington. At the other 
extreme of femlly size (not shown here), Arkansas devotes the smallest 
proportion of its needs standard to shelter for six-person families (about 
12 percent), while Washington again assigns the highest fraction (about 

49 percent). Furthermore, states vary in the extent to which they 
differentiate these ratios by femily size; South Dakota, for example, has 
nearly a 40 percentage point differential between one-person and six- 
person families; some states differentiate little, if at all. 

Fraction of Shelter Need Actually Covered. The percentage of 
shelter need that is translated into a shelter payment for AFDC 
recipients also varies widely across the states (see also appendix A). 
Twenty-two states (about 43 percent of all states) fund their total shelter 
need standard, while most of the remaining states fund at least 50 
percent of the shelter standard. Six states, however, fund less than half 
of the standard. 

Deviation of Shelter Payment from FMR. Comparing shelter 
payments for four-person AFDC femilies to the lowest FMR in a state 
understates the discrepancy between AFDC shelter payments and HUD 
FMRs. Even this comparison reveals substantial differences, however; 
it also demonstrates the shallowness of the AFDC shelter subsidy. 
Seven states^ use shelter payments that are 20 percent or less of the 
lowest FMR for any location within their jurisdiction. AFDC shelter 
payments in another twenty-seven states fall somewhere between 21 and 

50 percent of the lowest FMR. Only the state of Washington funds 
shelter payments that are virtually as high as the lowest FMR in the 
state. 

Updating over Time. The striking disparities between shelter 
payments and FMRs may result in part from the great time lags 
between updates of the AFDC need standards or payment levels. Few 
states attempt such updating on a ^gular basis. In a number of states, 
the last review of standards occurred at least five years ago. In some 
instances, even when adjustments are made, they do not necessarily 
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bring the standard up to current prices. For example, Georgia last 
updated its standard of need in 1980, but values were inflated to equal 
only 90 percent of 1969 estimates. It is also important to realize that 
evea if adjustments are proposed by state AFDC program staff, it is 
ultimately the legislature that makes the final budgetary decisions 
regarding funding levels. In the face of budget pressures, 
recommendations to update standards and payments on a regular basis 
may be futile. 

Additional Variations. In addition to the six variations already 
discussed, which directly affect the amount of cash assistance a 
recipient receives, several other types of disparities between jurisdic- 
tions are worth mentioning. First, states vary in the proportion of 
AFDC benefits that arc paid for by the federal government. While the 
statutory minimum federal share must be 50 percent, in FY 1984 it 
exceeded 70 percent in eleven states. The federal share is determined 
by a formula which heavily weights state per capita income; thus, 
roughly 78 percent of Mississippi's AFDC benefits are covered by the 
federal government compared to 50 percent in New York or California. 
Appendix B lists the federal share of AFDC benefit payments for all 
states. 

Second, states have some discretion in determining who is eligible 
to receive AFDC assistance. All states must provide grants to eligible 
children. But twenty-nine states do not cover needy two-parent families 
whose principal earner is unemployed, and thirty sta^*»s do not provide 
benefits to individuals (other than the mother) who penorm an essential 
service for recipients. (Appendix C illustrates the variation in state 
eligibility rules.) 

STATE TREATMENT OF SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 

SSI is the means-tested income assistance program for the aged, blind, 
and disabled.^ In contrast to AFDC, interstate variation in SSI payments 
for those living in non-institutional, non-group quarter residences is 
minor because SSI is a federal program. Although most states 
supplement the federal SSI benefit standard, these supplements are 
typically small except in the context of special residential settings such 
as homes for the aged and domiciliary care facilities. For individuals 
and couples either living independently or in another person's 
household-the two living arrangements that are distinguished by the 
federal SSI law-only twenty-eight states provide any supplement at all, 
and in thirteen of these cases, the amount of the supplement is less than 
$50 per month.^ Thus, in twenty-three states, the SSI benefit is 
financed entirely by the federal government. 
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Only three states-Connecticut, Nebraska, and Idaho-set explicit 
shelter maximums under SSI. In each of theae jurisdictions, the state 
has a standard of need and payment level for basic necessities including 
shelter. The maximum amount set for shelter is actually paid for by a 
combination of federal and state SSI dollars. 

For the remaining states, no explicit shelter needs and payment 
standards exist. However, because the SSI law explicitly values the cost 
of living in another person's household at two-thirds the cost of living 
independently, one approach for estimating the implicit shelter payment 
incorporated in the SSI grant is to assume that it equals one-third of the 
total payment (the basic federal benefit plus any supplement provided by 
the state) made to qualified persons living independently.*' 

It can be argued, however, that for the twenty-five states that do not 
have explicit shelter payments but do provide state supplements, this 
approach introduces more uniformity into the SSI program than is 
warranted. Using the one-third criterion as an upper liound for shelter- 
related costs is entirely legitimate for the federal portion of the SSI 
payment. But it may not accurately reflect a particular state's view of 
what portion of its supplement underwrites the shelter costs of SSI 
recipients. 

For example, of the ten states that provide supplementary payments 
greater than $50 per month, four make no distinction in their payments 
to recipients living independently as opposed to living in another's 
household.^ Moreover, while three additional states are consistent with 
the federal statute in that they reduce their payments to those in joint 
living arrangements, the reduction is not the two-thirds used by the 
federal government nor is it the same fraction for individuals and 
couples. Two other states are even more at variance with the federal 
approach: they increase their supplements to recipients living with 
others.^ 

For this reason we also pursued a second method to estimating 
shelter payments under SSI, one that explicitly recognizes the variations 
in the way SSI supplement states approach the shelter component. This 
state-specific amount is then added to the federal shelter payment 
component (i.e., one-third of the total payment for those living 
Independently) to produce a total shelter payment for each state. 

The last seven columns of table 2.2 show: (a) the range of values 
for shelter payments produced by these two alternative methods; (b) 
HUD'S estimate of the minimum FMR for an efficiency unit in the 
state; and (c) the resulting shelter payment to FMR ratios. Since an 
efficiency apartment is the type of unit for which an eligible individual 
living alone would qualify under Section 8 program guidelines, the 
most valid comparison among these figures is between the implicit SSI 
shelter payment for an individual and the FMR for an efficiency unit. 
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Table 2.2 SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER SSI, BY STATE, 1984-85 DATA 



Region and 
state 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Assistance for persons 
living In anotlier*s household 
(dollars) 



Number of 
persons 
with SSI 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple 

Northeast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rliode Island 
Vermont 

Total weighted 
average 



23,943 


465.70 


574.20 


140.70 


20,684 


335.00 


503.00 


10.00 


108,378 


453.82 


689.72 


128.82 


5,308 


339.00 


489.00 


14.00 


85,078 


356.25 


513.36 


31.25 


336,463 


385.91 


564.03 


60.91 


154,026 


357.40 


536.70 


32.40 


14,482 


378.80 


589.74 


53.80 


8,743 


378.00 


584.50 


53.00 


757,105 


387.07 


569.62 


62.07 



86.20 


357.37 


411.54 


140.70 


86.20 


15.00 


224.67 


337.34 


8.00 


12.00 


201.72 


321.03 


541.14 


104.36 


215.80 


1.00 


243.67 


346.34 


27.00 


21.00 


25.36 


260.98 


418.43 


44.31 


93.06 


76.03 


224.91 


352.37 


8.24 


27.03 


48.70 


249.07 


374.04 


32.40 


48.70 


101.74 


279.65 


440.57 


62.98 


115.23 


96.50 


251.97 


370.14 


35.30 


44.80 


81.62 


253.31 


394.53 


36.64 


69.19 



i 
I- 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



O 

I' 

J? 



Region and 
stale 



Number of 
persons 
with SSI 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Assistance for persons 
living in another*s household 
(dollars) 



Maxinuim federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Individual Cbuple 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Individual Couple 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Individual Couple 



Amount of state 
supplement 

Individual Couple 



North Ceotral 



lllinoh 


119.761 


360.23 


521.70 


35.23 


33.70 


251.90 


359.04 


35.23 


33.70 


Indiana 


40.532 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


Iowa 


25.530 


347.00 


532.00 


22.00 


44.00 


238.67 


369.34 


22.00 


44.00 


Kansas 


19.549 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


Michigan 


110.542 


351.70 


528.00 


26.70 


40.00 


235.27 


353.17 


18.60 


27.83 


Minnesota 


29,852 


360.00 


554.00 


35.00 


66.00 


276.00 


484.00 


59.33 


158.66 


Missouri 


77.074 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


Nebraska 


13.001 


386.00 


580.00 


68.50 


99,50 


285.17 


424.84 


68.50 


99.50 


North Dakota 


5.838 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


Ohio 


115.324 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


South Dakota 


7.663 


340.00 


503.00 


15.00 


15.00 


231.67 


340.34 


15.00 


15.00 


Wisconsin 


62.610 


424.70 


649.00 


99.70 


161.00 


316.37 


486.34 


99.70 


161.00 


Total weighted 




















average 


627.276 


350.29 


524.57 


25.55 


36.73 


241.95 


3bi.34 


25.28 


39.00 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Region and 
state 

South 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Lx»uisiana 
Mar)'land 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Total weighted 
average 



ERIC 



Mumber of 
persons 
with SSI 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Assistance for persons 
living in another's houseliold 
(dollars) 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Maximum federcl and 
state SSI benefit le?'el 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple 



127.849 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


71.503 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


6.893 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


14.758 


340.00 


518.00 


15.00 


30.00 


231.67 


355.34 


170.904 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


324.34 


147.945 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


324.34 


91.685 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


123.093 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


47.197 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


109.063 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


131.937 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


59.081 


385.00 


608.00 


60.00 


120.00 


276.67 


445.34 


81.071 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


124.149 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


244.278 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


79.320 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


39.571 


325.00 


488.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


.670.297 


327.25 


492.51 


2.25 


4.51 


218.92 


329.66 
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0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

60.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



2.25 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

30.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
120.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



4.51 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Region and 
state 



Number of 
persons 
with SSI 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of state 
suppienieut 



Assistance for persons 
living in another's household 
(dollars) 



Maxiiuuni federal and 
state SSI i^nellt level 



Amount of state 
suppiement 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple 



5' 

•1 



f West 



Alaska 


3.015 


586.00 


859.00 


Arizona 


29,236 


325.00 


488.00 


California 


653.383 


504.00 


936.00 


Colorado 


28,366 


383.00 


766.00 


Hawaii 


9.980 


329.90 


496.80 


Idaho 


7.542 


383.00 


514.00 


Montana 


6.678 


325.00 


488.00 


Nevada 


6.899 


361.40 


562.46 


New Mexico 


24.600 


325.00 


488.00 


Oregon 


23.123 


326.70 


488.00 


Utah 


7.835 


335.00 


508.00 


Washington 


43.730 


363.30 


525.40 


Wyoming 


1.796 


345.00 


528.00 


Total weighted 








overage 


846.183 


469.12 


847.71 


National total 






589.68 


weighted average 


3.900.861 


373.36 



ERJC 



261.00 


371.00 


482.00 


707.00 


265.33 


381.66 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


179.00 


448.00 


395.67 


773.34 


179.00 


448.00 


58.00 


278.00 


274.67 


603.34 


58.00 


278.00 


4.90 


8.80 


221.57 


334.14 


4.90 


8.80 


58.50 


26.00 


294.67 


371.34 


78.00 


46.00 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


36.40 


74.46 


240.94 


374.97 


24.27 


49.63 


0.00 


0.00 


216.67 


325.34 


0.00 


0.00 


1.70 


0.00 


218.37 


325.34 


1.70 


0.00 


10.00 


20.00 


226.67 


345.34 


10.00 


20.00 


38.30 


37.40 


229.35 


341.91 


12.68 


16.57 


20.00 


40.00 


236.67 


365.34 


20.00 


40.00 


144.12 


359.71 


359.56 


683.99 


142.89 


358.65 


48.38 


101.71 


259.81 


424.69 


43.14 


99.43 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Shelter payments: Methods I and II 



Region and 
state 



33 percent 

33 percent (federal, living independently) 

(living independently) plus x percent (state supplement) 



Individual Couple 



Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent® 



Method t 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



Method II 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(peioent) 



Northeast 










Connecticut 


155.23 


191.40 


200^ 


200"^ 


Maine 


111.67 


167.67 


110 


166 


Massachusetts 


151.27 


229.91 


133 


234^ 


New Hampshire 


113.00 


163.00 


117*^ 


170^ 


New Jersey 


118.75 


171.12 


123<^ 


194^ 


New York 


128.64 


188.01 


161 


212 


Pennsylvania 


119.13 


178.90 


119, 




Rhode Island 


126.27 


196.58 


133^ 


20r 


Vermont 


126.00 


194.83 


126 


215 


Total weighted 










average 


129.02 


189.87 


144 


206 



239 


64.95 


83.68 


248 


45.03 


44.35 


261 


57.96 


50.96 


269 


42.01 


43.49 


265 


44.81 


46.42 


191 


67.35 


84.29 


155 


76.86 


76.86 


267 


47.29 


49.81 


254 


49.61 


49.61 


208 


63.96 


71.30 



i 

I- 



ERJC 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Region and 
state 



North Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
MiKtcyri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total weighted 
average 



Shelter payments: Methods I and Ii 



33 percent 
(living independently) 

Individual Couple 



33 percent 
(federal, living Independently) 
plus X percent (state supplement) 

Individual Couple 



120.08 
108.33 
115.67 
108.33 
117.23 
120.00 
108.33 
128.67 
108.33 
108.33 
113.33 
141.57 



116.80 



173.90 
162.67 
177.33 
162.67 
176.00 
184.67 
162.67 
193.33 
162.67 
162.67 
167.67 
216.33 



174.86 



120 

108 

115 

108 

116 

120 

108 

HO*' 

108 

108 

113 

I4I« 



117 



174 

163 

178 

163 

175 

185 

163 

175^ 

163 

163 

168 

2I6« 



174 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent^ 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



169 
205 
201 

159 

2nR 

I>^ 
159 
188 
207 
155 
199 
188 



180 



71.05 
52.85 
57.55 
68.13 
56.36 
61.54 
68.13 
68.44 
52.33 
69.89 
56.95 
75.30 



65.65 



Method U 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



71.01 
52.^5 
57.21 
68.J3 
55.77 
61.54 
68.13 
74.47 
52.33 
69.89 
56.78 
75.00 



65.59 



I* 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Shelter payments: Methods 1 and 11 



Region and 
state 



33 percent 
(living Independently) 

Individual Couple 



33 percent 
(federal, living Independently) 
plus X percent (state supplement) 

Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent® 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



South 



Method H 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



Atabama 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


176 


61.55 


61.55 


Arkansas 


308.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


156 


69.44 


69.44 


Delaware 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


244 


44.40 


44.40 


District or Columbia 


113.33 


172.67 


113 


173 


319 


35.53 


35.42 


Florida 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


198 


54.71 


54.71 


Georgia 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


184 


58.88 


58.38 


Kentucky 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


169 


64.10 


64.10 


Louisiana 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


156 


69.44 


69.44 


Maryland 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


244 


44.40 


44.40 


Mississippi 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


193 


56.13 


56.13 


North Carolina 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


170 


63.73 


63.73 


Oklahoma 


128.33 


202.67 


128 


203 


167 


76.85 


76.65 


South Carolina 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


194 


55.84 


55.84 


Tennessee 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


174 


62.26 


62.26 


Texas 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


167 


64.87 


64.87 


Virginia 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


183 


59.20 


59.20 


West Virginia 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


201 


53.90 


53.90 


Total weighted 














61.21 


average 


109.08 


164.17 


109 


164 


180 


61.22 



i 
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Tnbic 2.2 (continued) 



Shelter payments: Methods 1 and 11 
33 percent 





33 |)crcenl 


(fedcrnl, living Independently) 




Method 1 


Method li 




(living independently) 


phis X percent iiP,U<te supplement) 




Fair Market 


Fair Market 


Region ond 










HUD Fair 


Rent 


Rent 


Mate 


Individual 


Couple 


Indlvidiini 


Couple 


Market Rent^ 


(percent) 


(percent) 


Wot 








289^ 








Alaska 


195.33 


286.33 


196^ 


403 


48.47 


48.64 


Ari7X)na 


108.33 


Io2.o7 


IUg 




233 


46.49 


46.35 


California 


168.00 


312.00 


167 


311 


237 


70.89 


70.46 




127.67 


255.33 


127 


255 


214 


•/7.UU 


14 


Hawaii 


109.97 


165.60 




166 


370 


29.72 


29.73 


Idalio 


127.67 


171.33 


118^' 


118^ 


214 


59.66 


114.80 


Montana 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


225 


48.15 


48.15 


Nevada 


120.47 


187.49 


120 


188 


297 


40.56 


40.40 


New Mexico 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


197 


54.99 


54.99 


Oregon 


108.90 


162.67 


109 


163 


200 


54.45 


54.50 


Utah 


111.67 


169.33 


111 


170 


192 


58.16 


57.81 


Washington 


121.10 


175.13 


134 


184 


236 


51.31 


56.78 


Wyoming 


115.00 


176.00 


115 


176 


214 


53.74 


53.74 


Total weigliied 
















average 


156.37 


282.57 


157 


283 


236 


66.50 


66.40 


National total 
















weighted average 


124.45 


196.56 


128 


200 


198 


63.61 


65.00 



Source: Stale documents, telephone Interviews whh state oHlcials, ond The SSI Program for the Aged, Blind, and Disabled 
(Washington, D.C.: Social Security Administration, 1985)(6). 

Note: Methods are described in the text. 

a. Zero bedroom minimum. 

b. Explicit shelter maximum under SSI (l>oth federal and state). . [ \ 

c. States that increase their supplement payment for joint households to reflect costs of caretaklng. Shelter payment calculateci' 
at 33 percent of the supplement for joint living arrangement. 

d. Rhode Island increases Its supplement payments for joint households to reflect increased rental costs and costs of caretaklng. 
State welfare oDlclflis estimate the shelter component at 40 percent of the payment. 

e. Wisconsin officials estimated shelter component at 45 percent of supplement payment for independent living. 
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In making this comparison, it should be Icept in mind that we have used 
maximum values for SSI and minimum values for the FMR. As with 
the AFDC and FMR comparison presented earlier, this approach 
understates the true extent of the difference between the SSI implicit 
slieltcr payment and the cost of decent, modest rental housing. 

SSI shelter dollars across the nation average roughly two-thirds of 
the cost of modest housing for a single individual living in an efficiency 
apartment.^^ There are, of course, regiona! disparities. SSI shelter 
payments represent a somewhat smaller fraction of FMRs in the South 
(61 percent) compared to the other regions, whereas they may be up to 
10 percent higher than average in the Northeast. Overall, however, 
there is considerable regional uniformity, even after taking special 
efforts to give fair representation to any state variations in shelter 
payments that may exist. 

STATE TREATMENT OF SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE (GA) 

OA is the income assistance program for individuals who are needy but 
ineligible for other welfare programs-most prominently single 
unemployables, disabled individuals awaiting SSI determinations, and 
families that do not qualify for AFDC. 

By far the greatest disparities, both geographically and in program 
characteristics, are found in GA. This is not surprising since, in 
contrast to both AFDC and SSI, GA is entirely non-federal. 

In most states, GA assistance parallels AFDC or SSI: a standard of 
need establishes minimum income subsistence levels for families of 
different sizes, actual payments typically fall below these standards, 
payments are available over time with periodic income recertifications, 
and a detailed set of rules and regulations guide program operations. 
In a substantial minority of states, however, GA is considerably less 
"institutionalized" and stable than this description indicates: for 
example, in ten states, assistance payments are available only on a 
temporary basis, and in about thirteen states, the payment standard does 
not appear to be anchored in a true needs standard. 

In fiscal 1984, GA programs existed in thirty-eight states. Twenty- 
six of these were entirely state funded and most of the rest had at least 
come state funding. Even so, only twenty had statewide program 
regulations.** In the remaining eighteen, fundamental program 
regulations-such as recipient eligibility rules, the amount of the GA 
payment and the length of time a recipient can stay on GA-were 
determined at the county or local level. 

In order to estimate the amount of GA dollars that provide shelter 
assistance to the poor we made a number of simplifying assumptions. 
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In the twenty states with statewiJe GA programs, we were able to 
develop state-level GA characteristics through interviews with state 
officials F~d reviews of state budget and research documents.^^ In most 
of the remaining states we collected information on the one or two 
counties that accounted for the largest proportion of GA expenditures in 
the state and inflated these estimates to form state aggregates. For 
example, Clark and Washoe Counties account for roughly 90 percent of 
all GA expenditures in Nevada; Harris County (Houston) represents 
roughly 75 percent of Texas GA expenditures; Dade County covers 
about 90 percent of GA expenditures in Florida. In the remaining 
states where there were no obviously dominating counties we relied on 
interviews with state officials, county welfare adn^inistrators, surveys of 
the Association of County Welfare Directors, and the like to develop a 
picture of state GA characteristics. Since the states with the largest GA 
expenditures also tend to be the ones with the most detailed 
documentation on their programs, any errors in our estimates are 
unlikely to affect the overall conclusions. 

GA programs are about equally divided between those with 
consolidated payments and those with explicit GA shelter payments. 
To establish the GA shelter payment per recipient, we used the explicit 
amount in states where it existed. In most of the remaining states, we 
relied on a range of sources: pre-consolidation ratio of shelter payment 
to total GA payment, information from state or county officials, or 
special state GA studies. In five states, we could only apply the 
national average ratio of total to shelter GA payments to estimate the 
actual shelter dollars received by recipients.^"* 

Table 2.3 shows the mark^ variation in GA shelter payments and 
in the proDortion of totat GA payments that these shelter amounts 
represent. The national average GA shelter payment is $129, with 
payments across the country ranging from a low of $36 in Arizona to a 
high of $31 1 in Maine. Even if these two states were eliminated, GA 
shelter payments would continue to present a wide range, from less 
than $100 to over $200. 

The dispersion in shelter payments is closely related to the 
dispersion in total GA payments per recipient in all states except 
Nevada. In contrast to the generally close relationship between total 
GA payments and the amount that is directed toward shelter costs, 
however, GA shelter payments bear little resemblance to the minimum 
FMR in many states. Only in five states-Maine, New York, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Iowa-are shelter payments for a single 
individual and the FMR for efficiency un*ts roughly equal. In another 
six states, these GA payments provide at least three-quarters of the 
estimated cost of minimally standard housing.^^ But in the majority of 
states the ratio is much lower, and falls to less than 30 percent in six 
states. 
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Table 2.3 SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE. BY STATE. FISCAL 1984 
(dollars unless otherwise Indicated) 

Payment per person 



^ , , Total General General Assistance 

Region and General Assistance HUD Fair Fair Market Rem 

stflte Assistance shelter Percent Market Rent® (percent) 



Northenst 






Connecticut 


268 


17fi 


Maine 


406 


311 


Massachusetts 


244 


169 


New Jersey 


200 


120 


New York 


287 


193 


Pennsylvania 


177 


54 


Rhodp TctnnrI 




lOO 


Toifll welffhtetl 






average 


r^o 




North Central 






Illinois 


154 


114 


Iowa 


280 


210 


Kansas 


216 


106 


Michigan 


218 


153 


Minnesota 


236 


173 


Missouri 


80 


64 


Nebraska 


240 


225 


North Dakota 


210 


200 


Ohio 


128 


64 


South Dakota 


125 


50 


Wisconsin 


175 


78 


Torn! weighted 






average 


171 


111 


South 






Delaware 


116 


70 


District of 




Columbia 


210 


107 


Florida 


180 


108 


Georgia 


225 


145 


Kentucky 


140 


100 


Louisiana 


91 


55 


Maryland 


126 


59 


Texas 


109 


66 


Virginia 


157 


83 


Total weighted 






average 


144 


77 



66.0 239 74.0 

77.0 248 125.0 

69.0 261 65.0 

60.0 265 45.0 

67.0 191 101.0 

30.0 155 35.0 

60.0 267 62.0 



60.0 194 77.0 



74.0 169 67.0 

75.0 201 104.0 

49.0 159 67.0 

70.0 208 74.0 

73.0 195 89.0 

80.0 159 40.0 

94.0 188 120.0 

95.0 207 97.0 

50.0 155 41.0 

40.0 199 25.0 

45.0 188 41.0 



65.0 179 62.0 



60.0 244 29.0 

51.0 319 34.0 

60.0 198 55.0 

64.0 184 79.0 

71.0 169 59.0 

60.0 156 35.0 

47.0 244 24.0 

61.0 167 ~:o.o 

53.0 18j 45.0 



53.0 222 35.0 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 



Payment per person 



Total General General Assistance 

Region and General Assistance HUD Fair Fair Market Rent 

state Assistance shelter Percent Market Rent^ (percent) 



West 



Arizona 


130 


36 


28.0 


233 


15.0 


CalifornlP 


228 


143 


63.0 


237 


60.0 


Hawaii 


297 


175 


59.0 


370 


47.0 


Montana 


212 


130 


61.0 


225 


58.0 


Nevada 


228 


57 


25.0 


297 


19.0 


New Mexico 


145 


88 


61.0 


197 


45.0 


Oregon 


212 


147 


69.0 


200 


74.0 


Utah 


217 


123 


57.0 


192 


64.0 


Washington 


303 


189 


62.0 


236 


80.0 


Wyoming 


145 


60 


41.0 


214 


28.0 


Total weighted 












average 


236 


145 


61.0 


243 


60.0 


Mortheast 


250 


149 


60.0 


194 


77.0 


North Ctoual 


171 


in 


65.0 


179 


62.0 


South 


144 


77 


53.0 


222 


35.0 


West 


236 


145 


61.0 


243 


60.0 


National total 












weighted average 


209 


129 


62.0 


193 


67.0 



Note: The assumptions underlying this isbic and additional data limitations appear 
in appendix D. 



a. Minimum FMR for zero bedroom unit. 



HUD TREATMENT OF SHELTER PAYMENTS 
UNDER WELFARE PROGRAMS 

Variations in shelter assistance for welfare recipients are not limited to 
those inherent in welfare programs. Welfare recipients who also 
participate in HUD housing assistance programs (e.g., public housing, 
Section 8) are subject to further differential treatment (beyond that 
associated with their dual participation status). The main disparity 
centers on HUD^s distinct rules regarding shelter allowances in 
jurisdictions with explicit shelter grants (called "as paid" states by 
HUD) where the actual shelter payment is set at a fixed fraction of 
actual housing costs, up to a maximum. ^^'^^ The fraction, or "ratable 
reduction," ss based on the state's budget appropriation for welfare 
assistance. 
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In these cases HUD sets a welfare tenant's rent payment in assisted 
housing as the highest of three estimates: 30 percent of adjusted 
income,^^ 10 percent of gross income, or welfare payments specifically 
designated to meet the family's housing costs. HUD interprets the third 
of these to mean the ratably reduced shelter need standard, not the 
ratably reduced shelter payment. However, the states assume that the 
HUD estimate is the actual rental cost, calculate a second ratable 
reduction* and grant this smaller amount to the welfare tenant.^^ The 
tenants living in assisted housing must then make up the difference 
between the two. 

Several inequities result. First, welfare tenants in these states are 
disadvantaged relative to other housing assistance recipients. Because 
the shelter need standard (even if ratably reduced only once) is virtually 
certain to produce the largest amount of the three calculations, these 
tenants are assigned a heavier cost burden than alt other tenants in 
subsidized housing since their rent to income ratios exceed the usual 
HUD maximums. Second, these tenants are disadvantaged relative to 
welfare recipients in either consolidated payment states or as paid states 
with no ratable reductions. In consolidated states, such tenants are 
treated the same as non-welfare tenants in assisted housing; their rental 
contribution is set at either 30 percent of adjusted or 10 percent of 
gross income. In other as paid states, the fully funded welfare rent is 
simply passed through either to the landlord (in the case of Section 8 
housing) or to the Public Housing Authority or PHA (in the case of 
public housing).^^ 

This implementation of the welfare rent statute has been challenged 
in three court cases.^^ Welfare tenants make three key arguments 
against the current Interpretation: (1) it represents an inaccurate 
reading of the original statute; a correct reading would have HUD set 
the tenant's rent contribution at the ratably reduced actual payment 
rather than the theoretical shelter need standard; (2) it results in tenant 
rent payments that exceed statutory guidelines and intent since 
amendments to the 1974 Housing and Community Development Act 
explicitly refer to shelter payments and not shelter need standards; and 
(3) it singles out this class of welfare tenants for harsher treatment in 
calculating the tenar "ental contribution than other tenants in assisted 
housing, whether o. sifare or not. 

HUD disagrees with this reading of the statute and argues that 
since its interpretation is accurate, one of the only remedies would be to 
require these states to fully fund their shelter need standard-a 
requirement that is inconsistent with the discretion given to the states 
under the Social Securitj' Act. But even if the state's welfare program 
were noncomj^liant with this federal law, the question would then 
become whether one fedf/al statute (the Social Security Act) has 
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primacy over another federal statute (the Housing and Community 
Development Act). 

HUD also introduces two other arguments: that an alternative 
impIementaUon of the welfare rent statute would create inequities 
between the state's welfare recipients who live in assisted housing and 
those who do not;^^ and that in 198J, Congress rejected an amendment 
that would have overruled HUD's regulation, thereby providing a 
recent test of congressional intent. 

The courts* rulings to date have been inconclusive. In one case 
(Smith V. Pierce), the court held that HUD's regulations violated the 
rent statute and ordered that the tenant rental contribution be set at the 
actual shelter payment (7). However, this case predates Congress* 
rejection of the 1983 amendment noted earlier. In another case (White 
V. Pierce), the district court ruled in favor of HUD; the case is now on 
appeal. The third case focused only on a procedural issue and not on 
the merits. 

The judicial evaluation of the arguments is outside the scope of this 
report. From a public policy perspective^ however, the current 
implementation of the welfare rent statute seems patently unfair to the 
narrow class of welfare tenants in assisted housing in ratably reduced as 
paid states-relative to both non-welfare households receiving housing 
assistance and other welfare tenants in assisted housing. The fact that 
other welfare recipients in ratably reduced as paid states who do not 
receive housing assistance are normally forced to spend well in excess 
of their actual shelter grants in order to find any private market unit to 
rent is not an argument to equally disadvantage their counterparts who 
receive housing assistance. It is an argument to eliminate the more 
fundamental inequities in the system. But in the absence of sweeping 
reform, a feasible intermediate remedy for the two as paid states would 
be for the PHA and public welfare agency to arrive at a negotiated rent 
for these welfare tenants. A negotiated rent, the remedy of choice in 
the White decision, is not prohibited by the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. 

Beyond the restricted set of inequities specific to these two states lie 
additional inequities. For example, although welfare tenants who 
receive housing assistance in non-ratably reduced as paid states may be 
indifferent to the implementation of the welfare rent statute because 
their shelter grant is simply passed through from the welfare agency to 
the PHA or landlord, it is nevertheless the case that their tenant rental 
contribution exceeds that of other housing assistance recipients, whether 
on welfare in a consolidated payment state or not on welfare at all.^^ 
The welfare rent provision, therefore, makes more or less sense 
depending upon which groups are compared. Although the pass- 
through of the welfare rent can be justified on the grounds that this is 
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the shelter aUowance available to non-housing assistance recipients, It 
creates clear inequities between subgroups of housing assistance 
recipients by setting the housing cost burden of welfare tenants higher 
than that assigned to other housing assistance recipients. In addition 
there is the particularly perverse possibility that the tenant rental 
contribution required of welfere recipients In all as paid s.jtes^S who 
also have some income from earnings may be higher than for tenants 
with Income only from earnings.27 This could occur if, in addition to 
the welfere rent pass through, these welfare recipients were required to 
contribute some fraction of their earnings toward rent.^s 

The welfare rent Issue highlights some of the specific ways that 
broader public policy goals are not being achieved by the current 
bifurcated system. In the absence of better coordination between 
housing and welfere policy and program Implementation, it is difficult 
to see how they can be achieved. 

SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNOER WELFARE: 
THE AGGREGATE PICTURE 

TTie intricacies of each state's approach to shelter assistance under each 
of the three welfere programs provides part of the picture of the 
inequiues in shelter subsidies across the nation. Aggregate 
characteristics complete the picture. 

Three sets of comparisons are presented in this section. All attempt 
to tap the concept of relative shelter generosity. Since the number of 
needy Individuals in each state varies widely, comparisons of absolute 
dollar allocations would provide a distorted view of relative generosity 
Therefore, all comparisons are on a per recipient basis.29 There are 
sizable disparities In shelter generosity under the three programs in 
many states (table 2.4). The greatest disperrion exists in Alaska, where 
the per capita monthly shelter allocation under SSI is $186, under 
AFDC IS $64, and under GA is $0. Other states with large variations 
include Colorado, Iowa, and Minnesota. At the other extreme, 
Virginia, South Dakota, Utah and Kansas have per capita shelter 
allocations that fall within $25 of each other under the three programs. 
In contrast to Alaska and other states with substantial dispersion, these 
more uniform states also tend to have per capita allocations that fell in 
the lower end of the generosity range. This pattern suggests that states 
that are relatively more generous in one welfere program are not 
necessarily likely to be generous in all, although states with relatively 
low generosity In one or two programs are somewhat more likely to be 
ungenerous in all. 

Contrary to expectations, relative generosity does not seem to be 
strongly related to the degree of federal funding. The federally matched 
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iVable 2.4 AFDC, SSI. AND GA SHELTER ALLOCATIONS, RECIPIENTS, AND PER CAPITA ALLOCATIONS 5SI 

t t ^ 

f AFDC SSI GA^ I* 



; State 


Siieiter 
payments 


Recipients 


Slielter per Sheiter 
recipient^ payments 


Recipients 


Slielter per Slielter 
recipient^ payments 


Recipients 


Shelter per 
recipient^ 


- 

AiRPBtllH 


^ t DOT «T 1 «T 


154,«t^6 


12 


91,798,153 


127,849 


60 


0 


0 


0 




lU, 094,527 


13,238 


64 


6,724,994 


3,015 


186 


0 


0 


0 


'-Acizona 


22,004,852 


65,579 


28 


26,105,056 


29,236 


74 


1,729,030 


4.313 


33 


Arkansas 


0,354,007 


c.y CIA 
o3,574 


8 


45,351,464 


71,503 


53 


0 


0 


0 


./Caiitornia 


1 A<') itOO iCO') 

1 ,U52,Dyy,Do2 


1,514,441 


58 


746,153,711 


653,383 


95 


87,547,685 


71.070 


103 


'Colorado 


27,394,355 


67,372 


34 


36,746,658 


28,366 


108 


0 


0 


0 


'CohnecUcui 


83,938,608 


127.048 


55 


30,231,643 


23,943 


105 


37.060,290 


29.441 


105 


^ Delaware 


7,800,003 


25,400 


26 


5,211,812 


6,893 


63 


2.071.360 


3.633 


48 


, L/istrict oi 




















: L>oiunini3 


21,599,988 


72,000 


25 


13,976,936 


14,758 


79 


6.668.760 


5.671 


98 


JHorida 


72,991,296 


266,369 


23 


140,821,583 


170,904 


69 


2.700,000 


1,940 


116 


' Ceorgia 


55,659,027 


239,363 


19 


103,499,982 


147,945 


52 


1.186.451 


3,750 


26 


Hawaii 


49,230,501 


50,200 


82 


9,176,749 


9,980 


77 


10.841,961 


8.424 


107 


: Idaho 


5,383,043 


18,544 


24 


6,759,324 


7,542 


75 


0 


0 


0 


JlHnois 


380,186,593 


730,460 


43 


109,681,031 


119,761 


76 


174.413.982 


146.547 


99 


• Indiana 


48,212,550 


167,696 


^A 

24 


30,709,929 


40,532 


63 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


13,184,420 


111,000 


10 


16,816,652 


25,530 


55 


1.465.428 


1.053 


116 






<Q AQA 

U7,*T7*f 


34 


13,414,658 




57 


7,531,994 






' Kentucky 


37,540,103 


150.616 


21 


74,695,196 


91,685 


68 


642,000 


557 


96 


Louisiana 


42,976,720 


213,151 


17 


91,991,133 


123,093 


62 


2.169.693 


3,367 


54 


: Maine 


18,353,040 


62,000 


25 


13,090,358 


20,684 


53 


6,273,465 


10.949 


48 


Maryland 


94,101,048 


192,448 


41 


39,923,341 


47,197 


70 


17,051.212 


22.161 


64 


^'Massacliusetts 


144,685,90! 


245,825 


49 


92,101,122 


108,378 


71 


53.843,233, 


32,232 


139 


Miciilgnn 


328,668,463 


750,914 


36 


102,975,368 


110,542 


78 


245,670,275 


177,584 


115 


: Minnesota 


68,925,775 


146,490 


39 


22,890,044 


29,852 


64 


29,658,464 


16,537 


149 


"Mississippi 


12,259,207 


148,482 


7 


76,786,987 


109,063 


59 


0 


0 


0 


: Missouri 


60,000,009 


190,000 


26 


58,534,479 


77,074 


63 


4,327,061 


5,136 


70 


Montana 


11,909,944 


17,263 


57 


5,054,161 


6,678 


63 


1,416,721 


1,399 


84 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 



Staie 



AFDC 



SSI 



Shelter Shelter per Shelter Shelter per Shelter Shelter per 

payments Recipients recipient^ payments Recipients recipient" payments Recipients recipieni" 



neuroSKo 




A(\ 01 n 


J4 


1U,000.0W 


1 1 AA1 


00 


704,y02 


1 t\£.e 

l,0o5 


n£. 
7o 


Nevada 






22 


e e*>A aao 
5,524.44o 


o.oyy 


£.n 
07 


140,756 


40o 




New Hampshire 


11 1 1 i4 007 


Jo. 17^ 


51 


0,o42,^o2 




107 


844,923 


1 ,244 


57 


New Jersey 




4U7.24U 


2o 


An^ AQe 
7o.471.4o5 


85.078 


11 


26,893,370 


31,014 


72 


New Mexico 






44 


io ^jen A An 
lo, 657, 447 


*>A £.f\f\ 

24.0UU 


£.A 

64 


o5o.3o0 


653 


o4 


new Tork 


On *iA*i mo 


l.Uol ,^D4 


/ 1 


70*7 AeQ on 
J2/.457.717 


lie Aii\ 

JJ0,40J 


oi 
ol 


70Q 1 jl7 1 1 £ 
J0^.14^.1 lo 


265,723 


122 


norui l^aiOllna 




fiZQ nee 


01 
^1 


1A< HilQ >lQyl 

105.U47,474 


17 1 Q7l 

iji.yj7 


00 


0 


0 


0 


norifi uaKOia 


.3,0od,^j7 


in lit < 


OQ 
20 


4,2o5.7U5 


e 070 


ol 


2U4,J7y 


21/0 


cn 


vnio 


'^Hj* lAt^ QA.1 


£d net 


Oil 
20 


qa eno On A 
y4,57y.o74 


1 K 70yl 

1 15,J24 


6o 


t\£. 1 a£. Onn 

yo,14o,o77 


lo4,5/7o 


49 


Oklahoma 


^^,757,770 


0^.045 


27 


50,364.296 


59,081 


71 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


J7,72U,45i 




44 


22,584.408 


23,123 


81 


3,716,799 


5,509 


56 


Pennsylvania 


218.099.133 


559.152 


33 


134,517.547 


154.026 


73 


81.178,292 


146.300 


46 


Rhode Island 


20,438.569 


45,282 


38 


11,719.495 


14.482 


67 


6.670,062 


6,149 


90 


South Carolina 


20.496.910 


133.793 


13 


58,283,504 


81.071 


60 


0 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


8.809.148 


16,676 


44 


5.207,813 


7.663 


57 


109,630 


147 


62 


Tennessee 


24.684.378 


151.399 


14 


89,331.733 


124.149 


60 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


56.952,848 


302,646 


16 


161.298,869 


244,278 


55 


2,76*^,400 


5,000 


46 


Utah 


21,062,593 


36.097 


49 


6.058.727 


7.835 


64 


3.2j8,166 


3.795 


71 


Vermont 


14,811.269 


24.827 


50 


7.259.607 


8.743 


69 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


39.657.770 


160,556 


47 


60,567,609 


79,320 


64 


5.716.499 


10,205 


47 


Washington 


134,339.912 


158.978 


70 


38,678.798 


43.730 


74 


20.038.828 


13,569 


123 


West Virginia 


16.011,334 


92.894 


14 


33,001.700 


39.571 


69 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


136.200.352 


258,503 


44 


53,242.009 


62,610 


71 


19.465,380 


25,047 


65 


Wyoming 


3,269.208 


7,161 


38 


1,324,868 


1.796 


61 


775,504 


917 


71 




Co 



i 



a. Total shelter payments for each program are divided by twelve and then divided by average monthly recipients. § 

b. See appendix D for assumptions underlying GA estimates. Note that since data on both recipients and cases were missing for 

Florida ancl South Dakota, we derived recipients by applying the national average of recipients to GA expendhures to each state's GA Y» 

expenditures. ^ 
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SSI program is the most generously funded in tliirty states, but in 
several the level is very close to the GA shelter allocation.^^ GA 
programs-for which there is no federal match-have the highest per 
capita shelter allocations in twenty-one states. In no state is th^ AFDC 
program the most generously funded. 

Relative Shelter Generosity Across States, by Program. A 
different perspective on intranstate variation results from shifting the 
base of comparison from a state's relative per capita allocations to the 
three programs to a comparison of its standing on each of these 
programs relative to other states (table 2.5). Virginia, for example, has 
relatively low dispersion in generosity among its three programs but 
greater dispersion when it is ranked relative to the other states: 
although its per capita budget for each program is identical for both 
AFDC and GA ($47), it ranks 12th under AFDC and 33rd under GA. 
In contrast, Hawaii, New York, Connecticut, California and 
Washington have consistently high rankings on all three programs; 
Alabama, Arizona, Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennessee have 
consistently low-^rankings. 

Two findings emerge from the two perspectives on intranstate 
variations in the generosity of shelter allocations. First, since the most 
generously funded welfare programs are not uniformly those that are 
federally matched, concerns about such financial incentives biasing state 
funding decisions with regard to sheiter allowances have little empirical 
foundation. Second, although states that have the most generous per 
capita shelter allocation in a particular welfere program are not very 
likely to be equally generous in all programs, a few states do emerge as 
consistently more generous across programs. New York, California 
and Connecticut are the three states that rank in the top 10 on shelter 
generosity in all three welfare programs. 

The disaggregate data on tlie actual shelter grants paid to recipients 
reviewed earlier in this chapter (pp. 20-31) lead to a similar 
conclusion. While most of the states that have the highest ratios in one 
program do not have equally high ratios in the others, a few states 
provide actual shelter grants that are more uniformly in line with their 
area*s FMR. This small group of states overlaps with those that have 
consistently high rankings and allocations in the aggregate data. 

These conclusions are further supported by examining inter-state 
variations in shelter generosity in each of the three welfare programs. 
The consistency of shelter allocations in the three programs across the 
51 jurisdictions is still relatively weak. But once again it is strong in a 
small subset of relatively generous states (California, New York and 
Washington). Furthermore, the relationship between funding levels is 
considerably stronger for AFDC and GA programs (r=.49) and AFDC 
and SSI programs (r=.48) than for SSI and GA programs (r=.26).^^ 
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Table 2.5 AFDC. SSI. AND GA RANKS BY PER CAPITA SHELTER ALLOCATIONS 





AFDC shelter 


SSi shelter 


GA shelter 


State 


per recipient 


per recipient 


per recipient 


Hawaii 


1 


11 


8 


New York 


2 


7 


4 


Washington 


3 


15 


3 


Alaska 


4 


1 




California 


5 


5 


10 


Montana 


6 


36 


15 


Connecticut 


7 


4 


9 


New Hampshire 


8 


3 


26 


Vermont 


9 


22 




Massachusetts 


10 


19 


2 


Utah 


11 


30 


19 


Virginia 


12 


33 


33 


South Dakota 


13 


47 


24 


Wisconsin 


14 


18 


22 


Oregon 


15 


5 


27 


New Mexico 


16 


32 


16 


Illinois 


17 


12 


11 


Maryland 


18 


20 


r\ 


Minnesota 


29 


31 


\ 


Wyoming 


20 


39 


20 


Rhode Island 


21 


27 


14 


Michigan 


22 


9 


7 


Nebraska 


23 


24 


17 


Kansas 


24 


46 


30 


Colorado 


25 


2 




Pennsylvania 


26 


16 


34 


North Dakota 


27 


40 


25 


Ari7^na 


28 


14 


36 


New Jersey 


29 


10 


18 


Oklahoma 


30 


17 




Missouri 


31 


34 


21 


Ohio 


32 


25 


29 


Delaware 


33 


37 


32 


District of 








Columbia 


34 


8 


12 


Maine 


35 


51 


31 


Idaho 


36 


13 




Indiana 


37 


35 




Florida 


38 


23 


5 


Nevada 


39 


28 


37 


North Carolina 


40 


29 




Kentucky 


41 


26 


13 
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Table 2.5 (continued) 





AFDC shelter 


SSI shelter 


OA shelter 


State 


per recipient 


per recipient 


per recipient 


Georgia 


42 


45 


38 


Louisiana 


43 


38 


28 


Texas 


44 


48 


35 


West Virginia 


45 


21 




Tennessee 


46 


41 




Soutit Carolina 


47 


42 




Alabama 


48 


43 




Iowa 


49 


49 


6 


Arkansas 


50 


50 




Mississippi 


51 


44 





— Denotes no GA program. 



Relative Shelter Generosity Across States^ by Total Welfare 
Ailocaiion, The third component of this aggregate analysis, the 
variation in shelter allocation for the three welfare programs taken 
together, is summarized in table 2.6. The first three data columns 
show the total welfare shelter allocations in each state, total recipients, 
and the resulting shelter generosity of the state's welfare system. A 
factor of more than two, on average, divides the shelter allocations of 
the moM generous 10 percent of states and the least generous 10 per 
cent. The most generous state, Alaska, provides more thau four and a 
half times the level of shelter assistance than (he least generous siL.c, 
Iowa. Alaska's lead in generosity, * ? accounted for largely by 

its extremely small recipient popi hiion. At the other end of the 
continuum, Icwa has more than eight time*i the recipients of Alaska. It 
diould also be noted that Alaska has no GA program; total shelter 
allocct'ons, therefore, represent SSI and AFDC ^lone, 

'^able 2.7 provides another viev/ of the variation in shelter 
generosity. Tl;e largest ^luir.bcr of states falling Snto one shelter 
aMocat'V;r per iji:***a interval is seventeen (33 percent cf all states), even 
when ihe intent' eixompasscs as large a range as $100. Compressing 
the interval, of cc'Vrse, yields more dramatic results: the largest 
number vof states wiih shelter allocations per capita wirhin $25 o^ each 
other is eight .^^ 

The final two columns of table 2.6 ran!' :iates i>> the number of 
welfare recip>nis and welfare sheltei generosity, Californii* and New 
York are ti.e *' >ily tv/o states that rank high in terms of bofh recipients 
and generosity. Alaska, for example, is the most gi^nerous state 
overall, but ranks fiftieth in number of recipients. At other points in 




Table 2.6 VARIATION IN TOTAL WELFARE SHELTER ALLOCATION GENEROSITY 



State 



Total 
shelter 
payments 



Total 
recipients 
per month 



Annual shelter 

payments 
per recipient 



Rank by 
number of 
recipients 



Ranic by 
shelter payment 
per recipient 



California 
New York 
Michigan 
lUmois 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

New Jersey 

Florida 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

.Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

'Virginia 

Kentucky 

Washington 

Sotith Carolina 

Indiana 



1.886.401.077 
1.633.845.113 
677.314.107 
664.281.606 
395.473.719 
433.794.972 
221.021.116 
240.617.254 
216.512.879 
160.345.460 
290.630.256 
208.907.741 

137.137.546 
148.670.599 
113.685.870 
114.016.111 
122.861.549 
151.075.600 
89.046.194 
155.941.879 
112.877.299 
193.057.538 
78.780.414 
78.922.479 



2.238.894 
1.683.450 
1.039.040 
996.768 
932.951 
859.478 
551.924 
523.332 
439.213 
391.058 
386.435 
346.160 

339.611 
301.692 
282.275 
275.548 
272.210 
261.806 
257.545 
250.081 
242.858 
216.277 
214.864 
208.228 



843 
971 
652 
666 
424 
505 
400 
460 
493 
410 
752 
604 

404 
493 
403 
414 
451 
577 
346 
624 
465 
893 
367 
379 
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I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



5 
3 
13 
II 
38 
26 
45 
34 
28 
41 
8 
19 

42 
29 
44 
40 
36 
21 
SO 
17 
33 
4 

49 
47 



I 
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Tabic 2.6 (continued) 



State 



Toin! 
shelter 
payments 



Total 
wIplenU! 
per month 



Aiindal shelter 

payments 
per recipient 



Rank by 
number of 
recipients 



Rank by 
shelter payment 
per recipient 



I 



Minnesota 
Connecticut 
Iowa 
Arkansas 
West Virginia 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Oregon 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Maine 
District of 
Columbia 
Hawaii 

New Mexico 

Rhode Island 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Delaware 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

South Dakota 

Nevada 

North Dakota 

Alaska 

Wyoming 



121,474.283 
151.230.542 
31.466.499 
51,706.071 
49.013.034 
73.322.294 
49.221.635 
64.221.658 
49.838.938 
64.141.014 
37.716.862 

42.245.684 
69.249.211 

41.815.420 
38.828.12( 
28.375.057 
30.359.486 
15,083,175 
22.070.876 
12.142.367 
18.380.827 
18.802.902 
14.126.590 
9.081.032 
8.175.523 
26.819.521 
5,369.580 



192.879 
180.432 
137.583 
135.077 
132.465 
128.726 
102.079 
100.955 
99.128 
95.738 
93.633 

92.429 
68.604 

67.803 
65.913 
54.976 
47.727 
35.926 
33.570 
26.086 
25.340 
24.744 
24.486 
20,351 
16.943 
16.253 
9.874 



630 
838 
229 
383 
370 
570 
482 
636 
503 
670 
403 

457 
1.009 

617 
589 
516 
636 
420 
657 
465 
725 
760 
577 
446 
483 
1.035 
544 

57 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 



16 
6 
51 
46 
48 
23 
31 
14 
27 
10 
43 

35 
2 

18 
20 
25 
15 
39 
12 
32 
9 
7 

22 
37 
30 

24 
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Table 2.7 SIZE AND RANK OF STATES BY TOTAL POPULATION, POPULATION IN POVERTY AND TOTAL WELFARE 
SHELTER ALLOCATIONS 



State 


1980 
population 


Rank by 
population 


1980 
population 
in poverty 


Rank by 
populotion 
In |X)verty 


Total .shelter 
payments 
(dollars) 


Rank by 
total shelter 
payments 


Calirornia 


23,677,902 


1 


2,626,600 


1 


1,886,401.077 


1 


New York 


17,558,072 


2 


2,298,900 


2 


1 633 845 in 


2 


Texas 


14,229,191 


3 


2,035,900 


3 


221,021,116 


9 


Florida 


9,746,324 


7 


1,287,100 


4 


216,512,879 


10 


Illinois 


11,426,518 


5 


1,230,500 


5 


644,281,606 


4 


Pennsylvania 


II;863,895 


4 


1,209.800 


6 


433.794,972 


5 


Ohio 


10,797,630 


6 


1,089,000 


7 


395,473.710 


6 


Michigan 


9,262,078 


8 


945,900 


8 


677,314,107 


3 


Georgia 


5,463,105 


13 


884,400 


9 


160.345.460 


13 


North Carolina 


5,881,766 


10 


839,900 


10 


148.670.599 


17 


Louisiana 


4,205,900 


19 


764,300 


U 


137,137,546 


18 


Tennessee 


4,591,120 


17 


736,500 


12 


114,016.111 


21 


Alabama 


3.893 888 


22 


71Q 000 


ij 


111 ^fl^ 




New Jersey 


7,364,823 


9 


689,500 


14 


240,617.254 


8 


Kentucky 


3,660,777 


23 


626,200 


15 


112,877.299 


23 


Virginia 


5,346,818 


14 


611,300 


16 


155,941.879 


14 


Mississippi 


2,520,638 


31 


587,400 


17 


89.046.194 


24 




't,7iD,DoD 


ij 


J 0^,301* 


1 o 

lo 


122.861.549 


19 


Massachusetts 


5,737,037 


11 


532,500 


19 


290.630,256 


7 


Indiana 


5,490,224 


12 


516,200 


20 


78.922,479 


25 


South Carolina 


3,121,820 


24 


500,400 


21 


78,780,414 


26 


Arkansas 


2,286,435 


33 


423,600 


22 


51,706.071 


31 


Maryland 


4,216,975 


18 


404.600 


23 


151,075.600 


16 


Wisconsin 


4,705,767 


16 


397,800 


24 


208.907,741 


U 


Washington 


4,132,156 


20 


395,600 


25 


193.057.538 


12 


Oklahoma 


3,025,290 


26 


393.900 


26 


73,322.294 


27 



I 
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Table 2.7 (continued) 



1980 



Total slieher 



Rank by 





lyou 


Rank by 


population 


population 


payments 


total sneiter 


State 


population 


population 


in poverty 


in poverty 


(oouars; 


payments 


Minnesota 


4,075,550 


21 


375 ,uW 




1*71 AIA *>0l 




Arizona 


2,715,215 


29 


351,400 


28 


49,838,938 


32 


West Virginia 


1.949,644 


34 


287,000 


29 


49,013,934 


34 


Iowa 


2,913,808 


27 


286,200 


30 


31,466,499 


39 


Colorado 


2,889,964 


28 


284,900 


31 


64,141,014 


30 


Oregon 


2,633,105 


30 


274,200 


J2 


O4,221,o5o 


29 


Connecticut 


3,107,576 


25 


242,600 


33 


151,230,542 


tc 
15 


Kansas 


2,363,679 


32 


231,700 


34 


4y,22I ^35 


33 


New Mexico 


1,302,894 


37 


225,500 


1 c 

35 


4I,8I5,*i20 


3G 


Nebraska 


1 ,569,825 


35 


163,300 


36 


TO itc act 
20,375,057 


A ■ 

41 


Utah 


1,461,037 


36 


ii AO AAA 

j(4o,000 


IT 

37 


iA icn Aoa 
30,35y.4oo 


4U 


Maine 


1,124,660 


38 


141,000 


ID 

3o 


37,71 0,oo2 


38 


Idaho 


943,935 


41 


116,800 


irt 

3y 


I2,I42,3o7 


4o 


District of 














Columbia 


638,333 


47 


113,400 


40 


42,245,684 


35 


South Dakota 


690,768 


45 


112,700 


41 


'\A CAA 

«4, 126,590 


iff 
47 


Montana 


786,690 


44 


94,300 


42 


f O 10A OTT 

Io,3o0,o27 


44 


Rhode htand 


947,154 


40 


94,000 


43 


38,828.126 


37 


Hawaii 


964,691 


39 


91.600 


44 


69,249,?.ll 


28 


North Dakota 


652,717 


46 


79,300 


45 


8,175.523 


50 


New Hampshire 


920,610 


42 


75,400 


46 


18.802,902 


43 


Nevada 


800,493 


43 


68,700 


47 


9,081,032 


49 


Delaware 


594,338 


48 


68,400 


48 


15,083.175 


46 


Vermont 


511.456 


49 


59,100 




22,070,876 


42 


Alaska 


401,851 


51 


41,600 


50 


16,819,521 


45 


Wyoming 


469.557 


50 


36.300 


51 


5,369,580 


51 



5; 
I 
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the continuum, very few states have similar rankings on both 
dimensions; these include Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, the 
District of Columbia, and JCansas (which^ janks thirty-firsL^on^both. . 
lecipients ancf generosityjT/^TherrdeaTiy is no 'Relationship between the 
size of the recipient population and shelter allocation generosity. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the ten states with the largest 
poverty populations in the country (accounting for more than 50 percent 
of the nation's poor) also rank airong the top states in total welfare 
shelter allocations. Among these c nsistently high ranking states are 
California, New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 
These patterns are shown in figure 2.1.^^ while the size of Che poverty 
population in these states is larger than that in other states, their ratios 
of poverty to non-poverty population are about at the mean. 
Interpreting this ratio as a measure of fiscal dependence provides som^ 
insight into the variation in state funding decisions. The feet that 
Mississippi, for example, ranks roughly in the middle of the 
distribution on shelter allocations rather than at the top may have as 
much to do with the fact that its fiscal dependency ratio is more than 
two times the average ratio as with its "taste" for redistribution.^"**^^ 

SUMMARY 

The current system of shelter assistance inherent in general welfere 
programs almost guarantees major horizontal inequities (i.e., that 
similar individuals living in different locations in the U.S. will not be 
treated similarly). Depending on whether shelter subsidies are explicit 
or ^embedded in a consolidated grant, whether they are based on a 
realistic need standard iH\ is updated regularly and funded ixilly, 
whether they are adjusted for such variables as femily size and high 
versus low cost areas within the jurisdiction, recipients will either 
receive shelter payments that afford them decent housing or not. On 
average, neither AFDC, SSI nor GA provides shelter payments that 
equal even the lowest FMRs as shown in the last three columns of table 
2.8. 

Vertical equity (that is, the appropriate treatment of different groups 
of needy individuals) fares no better. Overall, SSI recipients, 
predominantly the poor elderly, are treated more consistently and 
generously than GA and AFDC recipients. While there is some 
variation between these programs* shelter payment levels in the 
Northeast and North Central regions, the main source of variation lies 
in the South, where SSI funds nearly two-thirds of the FMR but AFDC 
and GA fund only one-quarter and one-third, respectively. 
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Figure 2.1 DISTRIBUTION OF WELFARE SHELTER ALLOCATIONS 
PER RECIPIENT 



Frequenc) (number of states in interval) 
20 1 




901^ aoMoa 401-ioo oot-«oo toi-Too 7di-8oo m-m 9oi-tooo 1001-1100 



Sli^^Iter allocation per recipienls (annual) 



With the exception of a handful of states, states that generously 
fund shelter subsidies in one welfare program are not more likely to 
generously fund them in all.^^ There is a somewhat clwcr pattern of 
consistency among ungenerous states: at the lower end of the funding 
continuum, states providing less generous shelter allocations in one or 
two programs appear somewhat more likely to {^''ovidc uniformly low 
allocations in all three programs. 

In the face of so mucii dispersion at the upper end of shelter 
funding and greater uniformity only at the lower end, the few states that 
emerge as consistently generous sre all the ipore impressive. Among 
these, California and New York are particularly noteworthy as they are 
also the states with the largest recipient populations. Since these states* 
fiscal dependency ratios (i.e., the ratio of the poverty population to the 
non-poverty population) are no lower than the mean for all states, it can 
be argued that their higher shelter allocations are a reasonable 
reflection of their generosity. In contrast, generosity may have less to 
do with the low shelter allocations of Arkansas and Mississippi, for 
example, which have fiscal dependency ratios that are much higher than 
average. 
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Table 2.8 COMPARISON OF SHELTER PAYMENT UNDER AFDC. SSf. AND GA. 1984-85 DATA 



\ apex: sliclicr 
payment, 
four-person 
Region family 


FMR. 

t wn- hpf 1 rnom 

unit 


SSI shelter 
payment. 

stnpiP'-nprcnn 

w 1 II KIV l/Vt 

household 


FMR, 
zero-bedroom 


GA shelter 
payment 

household 


AFDC shelter 
payment, 

PMR 

I^1VII\ 

(percent) 


SSI shelter 
payment. 

PMR 

(percent) 


GA shelter 
payment, 

riVlK 

(percent) 


< Northeast 


178 


301 


144 


208 


149 


59.0 


69.0 


77.0 


North Central 


138 


266 


117 


180 


111 


52.0 


65.0 


62.0 


South 


76 


278 


109 


180 


76 


27.0 


61.0 


34.0 


y West 


208 


326 


157 


236 


145 


64.0 


67.0 


60.0 


Weighted average 


144 


289 


127 


198 


129 


50.0 


64.0 


68.0 



Notes: 



^ (1) AFDC shelter payment calculations assume national distribution of family size for each state. 

(2) Region?.! and national AFDC averages were computed by weighting each state's shelter payment and shelter payment to FMR 
" ratio by the state's average monthly caseload. 

(3) Regional and national SSI averages were computed by weighting each state's shelter payment and shelter payment to FMR ratio 
' by the state's total caseload. 

(4) SSI shelter payment and shelter payment to FMR ratio calculations use method 11 described in text which combines the 33 percent 
reduction in the federal payment with the specific adjusimcnt made by each state that provided supplementary SSI payments. 

(5) Regional and national GA averages were computed by weighting each state's shelter payment and shelter payment to FMR ratio 
by the state's average monthly recipients. 
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Notes 



1. These states are: Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon. South Dakota and Vermont. In recent m9nths, Michigan and South Dakota 
have decided to discontinue their explicit payment approach. Oiir data, however, reflect 
the 1984-5 period when they were still applying this method. 

2. This rate was also adopted by Nenno (4). 

3. Tlie FMR is the accepted measure of tiie cost of minimally adequate housing In the 
nation's housing markets. FMRs are developed through quantitative analysis of 
decennial census, America Housing Survey, and Consumer Price Index data. Although 
the FMR system has weaknesses as well as strengths-a characterization that applies to 
the oHicIal poverty line, HUD*s housing quality standards, and almost any other 
standard-it is the most readily available yardstick by which to judge the cost of decent 
housing. 

4. The average ^FDC family si7e is roughly three persons (5). 

5. Afnbama, Arkansas, Mwsisslppi, Nevada, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West 
Virslnia. 

6. We restrict our attention to this segment of ihe SSI program and exclude 
consideration of special housing settings and recipients. 

7. This method should result in an upper bound vahie since the one~:hird value covers 
the fuU range of "supiwrt and maintenfince In-kind," thereby including other support 
than just shelter. 

8. The three states with explicit shelter payments are excluded from these counts. 

9. In two cases, payments to individuals living alone versus with (nonspouse) others are 
treated differently from payments to couples. 

10. The differences between the two methods of extracting shelter payments under SSI are 
negligible except in the Northeast, where the discrepancy in .shelter payment to FMR 
ratios > 7 percentage points. This discrepancy is due almost entirely to the state of 
Connecticut, which has a shelter maximum of $200 (under method II) compared to Its 
one-third estimate of $155 (method I). 

1 1. In fiscal 1984, «wo states -Alabama and West VIrglnia-had essentially no Income 
assi.stance available for GA-type populations. In another eleven states (Alaska, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Vermont) only short-term or one-time emergency assistance was 
available. 

12. These twenty states are: Ari7X)na. Delaware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mlssotiri. New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washmgton, and Wyoming. 

13. The trend toward consolidation, however. Is clear: several states, including Illinois 
and Miniie.sota, moved to consolidated payments in the early 1980s and a number of 
other state.s, such as Ohio, are seriously considering consolidation. 
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14. Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Rliode Island, and South Dakota. The national 
average was weighted by recip ients per state. We chose the national rather than regional 
laverage because of the great amount of intra* regional variation. 

15. Table 2.3 includes thirty-seven of the thirty-eight states with GA programs. New 
Hampshire has been deleted because of InsufTiclent data. 

16. These states are: Connecticut, Georgia, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

17. Arizona, Delaware. Maryland. Nevada. South Dakota, and Wyoming. 

18. According to HUD regulations (24 CFR Section 913), the treatment of welfare 
recipients in states with explicit shelter payments as described is this section could apply 
to any welfare program that provides explicit grants for shelter. To date, these 
procedures have only been applied to AFDC and, to a very limited ei tent, to General 
Assistance. 

19. At present, this situation occurs in two states: Idaho and Indiana. AFDC recipients 
In tliesc states account for roughly 2 percent of all AFDC recipients In the nation in a 
typical month. (See table 2.4.) 

20. Gross income minus expenditures for nece5;sities such as medical care. 

21. The procedures are roughly as follows. State X establishes $100 as its shelter Jieed 
standard, in addition, because of state budget con^*^raints, It sets 50 percent as Its 
rHtahle reduction. HUD applies this ratable reduction to the need standard and 
establishes $50 as the tenant's rent contribution. State X then interprets this $50 as the 
measure of the tenant's actual rent. Since it Is the actual rent that is required to be 
ratably reduced In order to derive the actual shelter payment, the state applies the 50 
percent to the $50. The tenant's actual shelter grant is, therefore, $25, even though 
HUD has sel its rent contribution at $50. (See White v. Pierce , 1986.) 

22. PHAS are the main administrative agencies for assisted housing. 

23. Smith v. Pierce (Vermont, 1982); Howard v. Pierce (Michigan. 1982); White v. 
Pierce (Idaho, 1983). 

24. For example, if the maximum rent payment a state will make under its welfare 
program is $142, under current HUD regulations HUD would calculate a tenant's rental 
contribution as $142 x .55 - $78. Tlie public welfitre agency would set the shelter 
payment at $42, leaving $36 to be made up by the tenaiii. If the tenant were not in 
assisted housing, however, the amount to be made up would be $64, the dlfTere.ice 
between $78 (the shelter paymenO and $142 (the actual rent). 

25. The absolute dollar value of the shelter payment In as paid states may be lower than 
the absolute dollar value of non-welfare housing assistance recipients' payments, but the 
bousing cost to income ratios are very likely 1 5 be considerably higher than 30 percent. 

26. Recipients in as paid states account for nearly 22 percent of all AFDC rec.Jents In 
an average month. (See table 2.4.) 

27. Recent evidence from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics indicates that about 10 
perceat of female heads of households receiving welfare also receive some labor income 
at the same time (7). 

28. This issue has not been addressed at the federal level (8). 
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29. This procedure introduces some bias of its own, since it assumes that the average 
recipients in a month are likely to remain recipients over the full year (i.e., average 
^Honth!J^lec!iiienls'"€JiFa!'1average"annual*^re^ ThisH$"tinIikeIrto-be*the*caser~ 
particularly for GA. However, since this bias should be consistent across all states and 
we are interested in relative rather than absolute values, wc believe it will not distort the 
main results. 

30. In thirteen of the thirty states there is no GA program at all. 

31. Pearson correlation coefficients. 

32. These eight states fall within the shelter allocation per capita interval of $400 to 
$424. In addition to these eight states, three groups of six states each also fall within 
$25 of each other. The intervals for these groups are $482 to S505, $446 to $465, and 
$379 to $404, respectively. 

33. Pennsylvania and Ohio rank consistently highly here but not on recipients and per 
capita allocations because, although they have a *arge pool of recipients, their per capita 
allocations ats below the median. 

34. The average ratio of the poverty to non-poverty population in the U.S. in 1980 was 
about .14. 

35. Another indicator of generosity is the resirictiveness of eligibility rules for 
participation in welfare programs. One way to measure this concept is to look at the 
ratio of recipients to the total poverty population. Unfortunately, we have no way to 
estimate this precisely since our recipient data are for 1984 while the poverty population 
estimates are for 1980. On the assumption of no major shifls among states in the 
intervening years, these ratios can provide some insight into the relative standing of 
states. Mississippi's ratio is roughly in the middle of the distribution; those for 
California and New York are, again, at the top. 

36. As an aside, since there is no tendency for the more generously funded programs to 
be those for which federal matching dollars are available, there is also no basis for 
concern that the presence of a federal match has a non-neutral effect on state funding 
decisions. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE TWO-PRONGED SYSTEM 



This chapter examines the impact of the two-pronged system for 
subsidizing housing on the housing situation of program recipients. 
Several key questions are addressed: 

0 What is the magnitude and nature of the overlap between 
housing assistance and income assistance programs? 

0 What kinds of households receive various combinations of 
income and housing aid? 

0 How do housing conditions vary according to types of subsidies 
received? 

0 How is the housing situation of the welfare population related to 
the size of their shelter allowance? 

Answers to these questions will enable us to assess the current system 
in terms of its equity, its efficiency, and its overall effectiveness in 
serving the housing needs of the nation's poor. 

DATA SOURCES 

The analysis relies on two different data sets. The first, and most 
important, is the national file of the 1983 American Housing Survey 
(AHS). This survey was administered to over 90,000 households 
across the country, and provides detailed information on the 
characteristics of both the household and its dwelling unit. 

We also use data obtained from the metropolitan files of the 1982 
and 1983 AHS. which provide information on housing conditions and 

49 
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costs in 25 different SMSAs. These files are similar in content to the 

national AHS, but focus on particular sites. Since the sample size in a 

,giyen^MSAJs^latlvelyJargeJaho.uLi.5iK)^^^^ 

data set enables us to relate the housing conditions of the welfare 

population to the specific shelter allowance that they receive (based on 

the state survey data described in chapter 2). 

Both AHS data sets identify households with income from "welfare 
payments or other public assistance/' including AFDC, SSI, GA, and a 
host of other smaller welfare programs (e.g., refugee aid, emergency 
assistance). They also identify households in public housing projects or 
in units which have reduced rents "because the federal, state, or local 
government is paying part of the cost." While owner-occupants with 
subsidized mortgages are not identified, the size of such programs 
(e.g.. Section 235) is relatively small. As a result, the data provide 
reasonably good estimates of the overlap between income assistance and 
housing aid. 

THE OVERLAP BETWEEN HOUSING AND INCOME 
ASSISTANCE 

In 1983,^ almost 8 million households (or 9 percent of all U.S. 
households) were receiving some form of housing or income assistance 
(table 3.1). About 4.6 million households were receiving income 
assistance alone; about 2.1 million were receiving housing subsidies, 
but not income assistance; about 1.3 million were receiving both types 
of aid. 

The majority of participants receive only one form of subsidy. 
However, about 22 percent of the welfare population also receives a 
direct housing subsidy,^ and about 38 percent of all households 
currently receiving a housing subsidy are also receiving income 
assistance. 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

The Northeast and the South have the highest concentration of 
households receiving housing subsidies (table 3.2). The South also has 
the highest share of households with income assistance. However, 
regional variations in the distribution of households with income 
assistance are '•^latively small, and tend to reflect differences in the 
distribution of tlie poverty population at large. 
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Table 3.1 BREAKDOWN OF HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE, 1983 

Number of households Percent 
Households .(thousandsX . renters". 



Receiving income 



assistance 


5.864 


70.0 


Receiving hou$lng 






assistance 


3.392 


100.0 


Type of assistance 






Income assistance only 


4.568 


61.0 


Housing assistance only 


2.096 


100.0 


Income and housing 


assistance 


1.296 


100.0 


Income and/or 






housing assistance 


7.960"^ 





Source: Tlie 1983 National American Housing Survey. 

a. Includes househol.is that neither own nor rent 

b. Total unweighted number of cases = 5,307. 



Housing subsidies tend to be more concentrated in larger urban 
areas than Is Income assistance. Forty-four percent of ail households 
with housing assistance live in the centra! cities of larger SMSAs; the 
comparable figure for households on welfare is 36 percent. Similarly, 
only 23 percent of all households with housing assistance live in non- 
metropolitan areas, compared to 32 percent of those on welfare. This 
geographic tilt of housing subsidies towards urban areas Is particularly 
evident among households receiving both income and housing 
assistance. Forty-eight percent of al! such households live in the 
central cities of larger SMSAs. 

An alternative way to view the geographic distribution by subsidy 
type is to consider the proportion of households with income assistance 
who also receive a housing subsidy. This proportion ranges from 15 
percent in non-metropolitan areas to about 29 percent in the central 
cities of large SMSAs. Most of this difference arises because the 
proportion of the welfare population that rents is much higher in central 
cities (77 percent) than it i? in non-metropolitan areas (42 percent). 
Among renters with income assistance, the proportion receiving a 
housing subsidy is about the same in the central cities of large SMSAs 
(38 percent) as it is in non-metropolitan areas (36 percent). 
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Table 3.2 DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTED HOUSEHOLDS BY LOCATION. 1983 (percent) 














Type cf assistance 




; 

Region 


Receiving 
income 
assistance 


Receiving 
housing 
assistance 


Income 
assistance 
only 


Housing 
assistance 
only 


Income 
and housing 
assistance 


Northeast 
North CteiUral 
South 
West 


23.5 
25.7 
29.9 
20.9 


30.0 
22.7 
30.0 
17.3 


22.4 
26.3 
30.5 
20.7 


31.7 
22.2 
31.3 
14.9 


27.3 
23.6 
27.8 
21.2 




100.0 


100.0 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


Large SMSAs 
Central city 
Suburban ring 


36.2 
18.2 


43.8 
18.2 


32.8 
19.2 


41.2 
20.3 


48.1 
14.8 


Cmott CK>fCAe 

onioU oiMcsAS 


13. y 


15.1 


13.4 


14.8 


15.6 


Non-metropoiitan 


31.7 


22.9 


34.6 


23.7 


21.5 




100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


' Memorandum item 
Sample size 


3,918 


1.966 


3.187 


1,235 


731 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF RECIPIENTS 

In general, households receiving both income and housing assistance 
have-significantly*-lowerinconiesrhigher"^concentrations^Of''minoHtie^^ 
and higher proportions of female-hcaded households with children than 
the recipient population as a whole (table 3.3). Such households tend 
to be larger than those with housing assistance alone; but they are 
substantially smaller than the average welfere-only household. 

Many of the differences between multiple and single subsidy 
households are quite pronounced. For example, 64 percent of the 
households with combined subsidies have incomes that are less than 
$5,000 per year, compared to 40 percent of households with income 
assistance alone, and 29 percent of households with housing assistancci 
alone. Average family income by subsidy type ranges from $5,138 for 
households with income and housing assistance, to $9,109 for 
households with only a housing subsidy, to $9,571 for households with 
income assistance alone. Multiple subsidies are thus clearly targeted to 
the most needy segment of the population. 

Another characteristic that distinguishes welfare and housing 
assistance recipients from one another and from the unassisted 
population is residential mobility.^ The mobility rates of U.S. 
households and various subgroups of the poor and non-poor are shown 
in table 3.4. Poverty households have a mobility rate that is 50 percent 
greater than that of all households and 70 percent greater than 
households with incomes at 150 percent of poverty or more. Thus, 
mobility rates fall as income rises. Within the assisted population (the 
major?^;/ of whom are poor), the disparity in mobility rates between 
types of assistance is much smaller. Not surprisingly, those receiving 
housing assistance only are less likely to move compared to those 
receiving income assistance. In addition, most of the moves by housing 
assistance households appear to represent the initial move out of the 
unassisted stock Into assisted units. A much smaller fraction icpresent 
shifts within the assisted stock. 

What is surprising is that those receiving both welfare and housing 
assistance have the highest rates of mobility: 27.6 percent. The higher 
overall mobility rate of this group also includes a somewhat higher rate 
of relocation within the assisted stock than other housing assistance 
recipients. The higher total rate is probably related to the fact that 
these households are also the poorest of the three groups and much 
more likely to be headed by a female. Relative to other demographic 
groups such as the elderly, these households experience a greater 
frequency of life events and disruptions (e.g., changes in family size 
and economic instability) which are known to be related to moving. 
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Table 3.3 CHARACTERISTICS OF HOL'SBHOLDS BV TYPE OF ASSISTANCE, 1983 ([«rcent) 



Type of assistance 



Characteristic 

Housetiold sire 
One person 
Two persons 
Three persons 
Four persons 
Five plus persons 

Age of head 
Under 20 years 
20 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 to 61 years 
62 plus years 



Race/ethnicity 
White® 
Black® 
Hispanic 
Other® 



Receiving 
income 
assistance 



22.9 
21.0 
19.3 
15.9 
20.9 



1.5 
23.7 
32.9 
16.3 
25.6 

100.0 



52.0 
32.4 
12.5 
3.2 



Receiving 
housing 
assistance 



41.0 
21.5 
14.6 
12.1 
10.9 



1.0 
19.7 
28.4 
12.6 
38.3 



100.0 



51.7 
34.6 
10.5 
3.2 



Income 
assistance 
only 



19.6 
2i.5 
19.5 
16.8 
22.6 



1.5 
23.3 
33.6 
16.4 
25.3 

100.0 



55.3 
29.4 
12.0 
3.4 



Housing 
assistance 
only 



44.8 
23.0 
12.2 
11.6 
8.4 



0.5 

16.3 
27.1 
10.6 
45.6 

100.0 



58.7 
29.4 
8.3 
3.6 



Income 
and housing 
as.sistance 



34.8 
19.1 
18.5 
12.7 
14.8 



1.7 
25.3 
30.6 
15.9 
26.7 

100.0 



40.4 
43.0 
14.1 
2.5 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



v.- 06 



Table 3.3 (continued) 



Type of asr.Isiance 





Receiving 

_lnj;o.nie, 

assistance 


Receiving 
- housing, 
assistance 


Income 
'assistance 
only 


Housin^^ 
BsslMahce 
only 


. JncoiDC 
and housing 
assistance 


Mean family 












Income fdoUars) 


8,592 


7,592 


9,571 


9,109 


5.138 


f^Mn^plinld tvne 












Elderly (65+) 




27.9 




33.1 


19.4 


Single- person 


12.0 


9.9 


Other 


10.0 


6.6 


11.7 


8.3 


3.9 


Non -elderly 










15.5 


Singlft-person 


10.9 


13.1 


9.7 


11.7 


Femak-headed 












with children 


32.1 


27.6 


29.0 


18.1 


43.0 


Male-headed 










8.8 


with children 


16.2 


12.8 


18.3 


15.3 


Other 


1?8 


12.0 


16.7 


13.6 


9.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a. Excludes households dial classlty themselves as Hispanic. 
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Table 3.4 ANNUAL RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY RATES BY POyERTY.STATUS, 

_j:ypE.ORAssisTANeE-AND-T^TE*oF Welfare. i983 





Percent of 


Mobility rates 


households 


that moved 


U.S. mobility rate 


17.5 


Mobility rate, by poverty status 




At or beIo:f poverty 


26.4 


Up to 150 percent of pc^verty 


17.8 


More than 150 percent of poverty 


15.5 


Mobility rate, by type of assistance 




Unassisted 


16.6 


Income only 


26.9 


Housing only 


23.2 


Income and housing 


27.6 


Mobility rate, by type of welfare 




AFEX: only 


39.2 


SSI only 


10.3 


OA only 


31.9 



In fact, thf low mobility rates of the elderly are demonstrated by 
the data for households receiving different types of income assistance; 
SSI recipients, most of whom are elderly, have a very low Incidence of 
mobility. AFDC rccipienJs, in contrast, have a very high rate, with 
nearly four in ten having moved in the last year. The rate for GA 
recipients, 31.9 percent, is also quite high-it is 80 percent greater than 
that for WS. households. 

The hl^ probability of welfare households being evicted is one 
explanation that has often been given to account for their high rates 'of 
mobility. Reasons for eviction, however, run the gamut from problems 
with tenants (e.g., non-payment of rent, disruptive behavior) to 
problems with landlords (e.g., discrimination). WhiJe the jiHS 
interview cannot be expected to elicit valid information at this level of 
detail and sensitivity, the data do suggest a substantial disparity in the 
incidence of the more general category of "displacement" moves among 
welfare versus housing assistance recipients. Roughly 6 percent of 
households receiving income assistance only moved because they were 
displaced by private action.^ This rate compares with roughly 3.1 
percent for those receiving housing assistance. 

Other evidence suggests that income assistance households may be 
particularly at risk for displacement. An analysis of urban movers 
during the 1970s estimated that more than one-third of all displaced 
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households were recipients of public assistance-a rate that is 
substantially higher than among tiiose who are not displaced (9). 

Even though welfare households are at a greater overall risk of 
having to move involuntarily, the main reasons for welfare recipients to 
move, as for other segments of the population, relate to consumption 
decisions (e.g., change in family size or composition), housing or 
neighborhood concerns (e.g., crime, desire for better housing) or 
employment (e.g., looHnc: for work), in descending order of 
importance. 

The AHS data do not directly address ihe question of interstate 
differences in welfare payments as precipitants of mobility. The 
indirect evidence that can be gleaned from the single item on the 
location of the previous residence, however, svggests that such 
motivations are unlikely to play a major role in accounting for the high 
incidence of moving among welfare households. More than 90 percent 
of all welfare households who moved remained in the same state. As 
described in chapter 2, the majority of both AFDC and SSI programs 
have uniform payments within states 

The final set of policy question^' focus on the effects of moving on 
welfare households and, in particular, on housing outcomes. A 
comparison of the attributes of pre- and post-move residences of welfare 
households indicate that, in terms of dwelling quality, these households 
appear to be better off after they move. This finding is wholly 
consistent with the data reported eariier indicating that consumption and 
housing-related reasons represent the main motivations for changing 
residence. Their rate of crowding declined bv 47 percent, from 23 
percent before moving to 15.6 percent after tK^ move.^ In addition, 
they experienced some decline in the rate of structural deficiencies in 
their dwellings: the fraction sharing or lacking complete plumbing, for 
example, declined by about one-fourth (from 7 percent to 5.6 percent). 

These improvements in quality appear to be gained at some 
expense. Among renters, for example, the fraction with gross rents of 
$150 per month or less declines by nearly half (from 15.4 percent to 
8.4 percent).^ The resultant shift in the rent distribution, however, is 
toward the middle of the range (i.e., rents of roughly $250-$300); the 
proportion of movers paying rents of $300 or more pre- and post-move 
remains essentially the same (roughly 38 percenQ. 

HOUSING OUTCOMES BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 

HUD programs establish the maximum rent-to-income ratio (including 
a utility allowance) at roughly 30 percent. Although some observeis 
have argued that utility payments in excess of HUD's budgeted amounts 
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often lead to rent burdens that are above this theoretical maximum, the 
ratio er.pected under housing programs should not be much higher than 
30 percent. In contrast, given the size of the welfare grant relative to 
the cost of housing, housing cost-to-income ratios among welfere 
households are likely to be very high. 

These expectations are for the most part supported by the AHS data 
(table 3.5). The housing costs of households in assisted housing 
programs ($)85/month) are about 32 percent below tiie average costs of 
those receiving welfare assistance alone ($273). As a result, housing 
cost-to-income ratios are relatively low amorg ficuseholds that receive a 
housing .subsidy (36 percent). In contrast, households on welfare alone 
spend an average of just over half their incomes on housing. Two- 
thirds of all such households spend more than 30 percent, and 46 
percent spend over half. Affordability is thus a major problem for this 
segment of the population. 

It should be noted, however, that even with housing assistance a 
substantial proportion of households report rents that exceed the 30 
percent affordability standard implicit in federal housing programs. For 
example, 34 percent of households receiving only a housing subsidy 
spend more than 30 percent of their ina oes on rent, and 14 percent 
spend more than half. Most strikingly, some 49 percent of households 
with both housing and income assistance spend in excess of 30 percent 
of thei'' income on housing, and 29 percent spending 50 percent or 
more. Some of these cases may well reflect differences in affordability 
standards in state or local housing programs, as well as inaccuracies in 
the data (due, for example, to an under-reporting of household 
income). However, given the relative poverty of households with 
multiple subsidies, inadequate utility allowances are almost certainly 
some of the explanation. 

Table 3.6 presents additional infornation on the extent of crowding 
and the physical condition of dwelling units occupied by the various 
groups. Units have been classified as substandard if they fail to meet 
housing quality standards similar to those used by HUD to defme 
adequate housing.^ It should be noted that this definition is only one of 
several in the literature and yields mid-rcnge estimates of the incidence 
of substandard housing.^ Similariy, units have been classified as 
crowded if they have more than one person per room. Although HUD 
occupancy standards often allow for a higher number of persons per 
room, this cut-off remains an accepted measure of crowding among 
different household types. 

Households in subsidized housing have a relatively low incidence of 
substandard dwellings, and most of the defects observed reflect building 
maintenance as opposed to structural problems. Again, this flnding is 




Table 3.5 HOUSING COSTS AND AFFORDABILITY BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE. 1983 



Type of assistance 



Housing Cbsis 



Receiving 
income 
assistance 



Monthly housing costs 
(dollars) 

Average housing 
cosMO-Income 
ratio 

Housing cost'to-Income 
ratio (distribution) 

Under 0.25 
0.25 to 0.30 
0.31 to 0.40 
0.41 to 0.50 
0.50 plus 



Paying over 30 percent 



246 



0.488 



28.6 
8.8 

11.4 
9.6 

41.6 

lOOtO 



62.6 



Receiving 
housing 
assistance 



Income 
as.^istance 
only 



185 



0.358 



42.5 
17.8 
13.3 
6.7 
19.6 

100.0 



39.6 
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273 



0.509 



26.1 
7.0 
11. 1 
10.3 
45.5 

100.0 



66.8 



Housing 
assistance 
only 



200 



0.319 



46.2 
19.8 
13.9 
6.4 
13.7 

100.0 



34.0 



Income 
and housing 
assistance 



161 



0.420 



36.6 
14.6 
12.4 
7.4 
29.0 

100.0 



48.7 



f 

Hp* 

r 
I 

f. 

u 



Table 3.6 ASSISTED H0US5H0LDS B Y HOUSING CONDITIONS AND TYPE OF ASSISTANCE, 1983 (percent) 

Type of assistance 



O 



Housing condition 


Receiving 
income 
assistance 


Receiving 
liousing 
assistance 


Income 
assistance 
only 


Housing 
assistance 
only 


Income 
and housing 
assistance 


Percent substandard 


24.8 


8.0 


28.5 


5.8 


11.7 


Fall nibjor 

({.e.» structural 

problems) 
Fall minor 

(i.e.» maintenance 

problems) 
Fail both 


7.4 

21.9 
4.6 


0.8 

7.4 
0.2 


9.3 

25.0 
5.9 


0.7 

5.1 
0.1 


0.9 

11. 1 
0.3 


Persons per room 
(average) 


0.710 


0.627 


0.719 


0.594 


0.680 


Persons per room 
(distribution) 












Under 1.1 
1.1 10 1.5 
1.6 to 2.0 
2.1 and over 


87.9 

9.: 

2.3 
0.8 


93.8 
5.3 
0.7 
0.2 


86.7 
9.8 
2.6 
0.9 


94.8 
4.6 
0.4 
0.2 


92.3 
6.3 
1.2 
0.1 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lO^.O 
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not surprising given that most of HUD's programs incorporate fairly 
stringent construction or maintenance standards that attempt to insure 
decenc and sanitary housing conditions for program recipients. 

The incidence of substandard dwellings is considerably higher 
among the welfare only population, and major defects are much more 
prevalent. Nevertheless, the proportion of welfare only households in 
substandard units (29 percent) is less than half the proportion that pay 
more than 30 percent of their income for housing (67 percent). Thus, 
the problem of affordability appears to dominate the problem of housing 
quality regardless of the mix of subsidies received. Much the same 
conclusion can be drawn with respect to crowding, which appears to be 
more related to household size than to subsidy mix. While the 
incidence of crowding is again highest among the welfare only 
population, most of the crowded units still have less than 1.5 persons 
per room. 

Table 3.7 presents information on the incidence of multiple housing 
problems across the different household types. Three types of problems 
are considered: (1) affordability (i.e., whether the household pays 
more than 30 percent of its income on housing); (2) crowding (i.e., 
whether the dwelling has more than one person per room); and (3) 
physical condition (i.e., whether the dwelling is classified as 
substandard). As Is evident from the chart, a relatively large proportion 
of assiste *. households have a housing problem, regardless of the type of 
assistance received. However, affordability is the only problem for at 
least half of those with a housing need. The incidence of multiple 
deficiencies is relatively low among those in assisted housing, but the 
incidence is fairly high among welfare households. About 78 percent 
of all welfare only households have some kind of housing problem and 
about 23 percent have at least two. 

VARIATIONS BY REGION 

Chapter 2 described the geopjaphic inequities that arise under AFDC, 
General Assistance, and to some extent, SSI. In particular, it 
documented the extremely low payment standards in the South relative 
to the estimated cost of standard housing. This regional variation in 
income assistance contrasts with the major housing assistance 
programs, which attempt to gear payment standards and subsidy levels 
to variations in market conditfons and local costs. Given this basic 
difference in program design, one might expect the housing situations 
of welfare only households to differ more by region than the housing 
situation of households enrolled in traditional housing programs. 

This expectation is at least partially confirmed (table 3.8). Despite 
the extremely low payment standards in the South, the proportion of 
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Table 3.7 ASSISTED HOUSEHOLDS BY NUMBER AND TYPE OF PROBLEM. 1983 (percent) 

Type of assistance 



Region 


Receiving 
income 
assistance 


Receiving 
assistance 


Income 
on!y 


Housing 
assistance 
on!y 


Income 
and housing 
assistance 


' One problem 
Crowded 
Substandard 
Unaffordable 


3.6 
8.6 
40.5 


3.5 
3.7 
33.7 


3.8 
10.0 
41.2 


3.9 
3.5 
31.0 


2.8 
3.9 
38.1 


Two problems 


18.2 


5.9 


20.4 


3.1 


10.6 


Three problems 


2.4 


0.4 


2.9 


0.2 


0.7 


Households with 
housing problems 


73.3 


47.2 


78.2 


41.6 


56.1 
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Table 3.8 HOUSING PROBLEMS BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE AND 
GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1983 (percent) 



Housing problem 



Income 
assistance 
only 



Owners 



Renters 



Housing 
assistance 
only 



Income and 
housing 
assistance 



Paying over 

30 percent of 

income on housing 

Northeast 53.6 

North Central 55.9 

South 40.4 

West 42.3 

Paying over 

50 percent 

Northeast 34.4 

North Central 36.6 

South 23.6 

West 20.1 



Substandard 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



16.6 
15.0 
42.3 
9.9 



84.1 
84.4 
72.4 
77.7 



61.4 
63.2 
45.8 
53.4 



32.3 
li,.7 
51.2 
15.9 



30.5 
37.4 
35.4 
33.3 



13.2 
14.7 
15.4 
9.9 



6.1 
5.9 
7.2 
1.8 



59.7 
53.4 
43.1 
36.9 



37.3 
31.3 
25.1 
20.8 



17.6 
8.3 

14.4 
4.3 



Crowded (over 

one person per room) 

Northeast 12.1 12.8 

North Central 6.7 11.2 

South 10.7 18.4 

West 8.8 21.4 



4.5 
4.1 
6.5 
5.8 



5.6 
9.8 
8.3 
7.1 



At least one 
housing problem 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 

Multiple housing 
problems 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 



58.1 
60.1 
69.3 
49.4 



13.4 
10.1 
17.3 
6.8 



90.9 
88.3 
90.8 
87.0 



33.8 
21.7 
42.1 
24.7 



38.2 
42.3 
45.5 
39.7 



3.0 
5.0 
3.2 
1.1 



63.7 
61.7 
54.9 
41.9 



17.6 
9.3 

10.4 
6.5 



welfare only households paying more than 30 percent of their income 
for housing in this region is about 10 percent lower than t^e proportion 
observed in the Northeast an** North Central states, and about equal to 
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observed In the North^st and North Central states, and about equal to 
the proportion observed in the West. However, the prevalence of 
substandard housing is dramatically higher in the South, with about 
half of all welfare only households living m physically inadequate 
housing. iMs rate is two to four times as high as the rates observed 
elsewhere in the country. Similarly, the prevalence of households wiih 
multiple housing needs is dramatically higher in the South. Although 
the prevalence of housing problems also varies for households enrolled 
in assisted housing programs, the variations are not as large as those 
observed under traditional income assistance programs. 

Housing programs thus help to reduce the regional differences in 
the housing situations of program recipients. However, the regional 
patterns displayed by welfare households not enrolled in housing 
programs may reflect fac\ors other than variations in payment 
standards. As is evident in table 3.9, households above the poverty line 
also have a higher incidence of substandard housing units in the South, 
as well as a higher incidence of multiple housing needs. Variations in 
the overall condition of the housing stock may thus explain part of the 
regional variations observed in the housing conditions of those on 
welfare. 

VARIATIONS BY TENURE 

li^,us far we have treated the welfare only population as a homogeneous 
group. However, as shown in table 3.1 above, nearly 40 percent of all 
such households own their homes, and may face significantly different 
housing circumstances than those who rent. Table 3.10 presents 
information on both the income and housing situations of this subgroup 
of the population, stratified by the household's tenure. The figures in 
the chart reveal some striking differences between the two groups. 

To begin with, renters in the welfare only population have 
substantially lower incomes than their counterparts who own their 
homes. About 47 percent of the renters report incomes of less than 
$5,000 per year, and only 10 percent report incomes of $15,000 or 
moij. These income figures resemble those reported by households 
receiving both income and housing subsidies, and are considerably 
below the incomes of homeowners on welfare and of households that 
receive housing assist? ce alone. Thus, the targeting of multiple 
subsidies to the lowest income groups reflects the fact hat housing 
programs are geared to renters. However, there are substantial 
numbers of equally needy renters on welfare who are ijot. now 
benefiting from housing assistance because such subsidies are not 
entitlements, but are distributed on a first come, first served basis. 
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Table 3.9 HOUSING CONDJTIONS OF THE NON-POOR POPULATION. 1983 



Housing problem 


Northeast 


North Central 


South 


West 


Affordabiiity 
Paying over 
30 pt-rceni 
ra/iiig over 

50 percent 


25.6 
10.8 


21.1 
9.4 


22.7 
10.9 


27.5 
11.3 


Substandard 


6.3 


3.7 


10.0 


3.7 


Crowded 


1.8 


1.2 


2.1 


2.9 


At least one 
housing problem 


32.3 


25.5 


33.1 


32.5 


Multiple housing 
problems 


2.0 


0.9 


2.4 


1.3 



Note: Includes households with Income above the poverty Une and excludes assisted 
hou.^e holds. 



Despite their lov'er incomes, the housing costs of renters are about 
the same as the housing costs of those who own their homes. As a 
result, some 80 percent of renters receiving welfare but not housing 
assistance pay more tb< 30 percent of their income for rent, and 57 
percent pay over half. The affordabiiity problem within this group is 
thus widespread and severe. In contrast, about 47 percent of owners 
pay more tnan 30 percent, and 28 percent pay more than half. These 
ratios are close to those observed among households receiving both 
income and housing assistance, but considerably above those 
exp^^enced by non-welfare households with housing assistance. 

The incidence of crowding and substandard housing are relatively 
similar between owners and renters. About the same proportion of 
units have been classified as substandard, and the incidence of major 
and minor problems is about the same. A somewhat higher fraction of 
renters than owners have more than one person per room, but the 
differences are relatively small (15 versus 9 percent). Thus, the higher 
prevalence of multiple housing problems among households who rent 
than households who own (30 versus 13 percent) is because most (eight 
out of ev^ry ten) renters have a housing cost burden that exceeds 30 
percent. 
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Table 3.10 SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 
TENURE: HOUSEHOLDS WITH INCOME ASSISTANCE BUT NO 
HOUSING SUBSIDIES, 1983 



Category Renters Owners 



Household income 

Under $5,000 46.9 29.0 

$5,000 to $9,999 33.1 28.5 

$10,000 to $14,999 9.9 13.0 

$15.000 10 $19,999 4.6 8.1 

$20,000 and over 5.4 21.5 

100.0 100.0 

Monthly housing costs 

Under $100 3.7 19.9 

$100 to $200 23.5 25.5 

$201 to $300 34.4 20.2 

$301 and over 38.4 34.5 

100.0 100.0 

Mean costs (dollars) 280 275 

Housing coxMo-Income ratio 

Under 0.25 13.3 45.0 

0.25 to 0.30 6.5 8.5 

0.31 to 0.40 11.5 11.0 

0.4i to 0.50 11.9 7.8 

0.50 and over 56.7 27.8 

100.0 100.0 

Mean ratio 0.585 0.400 
Persons per room 

Under 1.0 84.5 90.5 

1.1 to 1.5 11.4 7.4 

1.6 to 2.0 3.1 1.6 

2.1 and over 1.0 0.5 

100.0 100.0 

Percent substandard 29.0 25.8 
Fail major (i.e.. structural 

problems) 8.6 8.8 
Fail minor (i.e.. maintenance 

problems) 25.0 23.1 

Fail both 4.7 6.2 
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Table 3.10 (continued) 



Category 



Renters 



Owners 



Numlier of problems 



None 
One 
Quality only 
Afibrdahility only 
Crowding only 



5.7 
50.3 
3.1 



10.7 



14.5 
29.5 
4.9 



38.3 



Two 
Three 



26.1 
4.1 



11.9 
l.l 



100.0 



100.0 



VARUTIONS BY WELFARE PROGRAM 

The housing situation of welfa^^e recipients also differs according to the 
type of income assistance received (table 3.11). Although all three 
groups devote a disproportionate share of their incomes to housing, 
AFDC families generally pay the highest proportion of their income for 
housing, whil2 SS! recipients pay the lowest. Two factors may explain 
the lower cost burdens of SSI households: the more generous shelter 
payments of SSI and the higher rate of homeownership among SSI 
households. Since elderly homeowners are likely to have paid off their 
mortgages, their housing costs mainly consist of utility costs. The 
incidence of crowding is also highest among AFDC households. Some 
2] percent of all such families live in units with more than one person 
per room, compared to 12 percent for GA recipients and 5 percent for 
households with SSI. 

Housing quality, in contrast, appears to be more of a problem for 
the SSI population. Some 36 percent of all such households live in 
housing classifled as substandard, and 16 percent live in units with 
major structural defects. In contrast, about 25 percent of all AFDC 
and GA households live in physically inadequate units, and 6 to 8 
percent live in units requiring major structural repairs. The higher 
incidence of substandard housing among SSI recipients in part reflects 
their greater tendency to live in the South. However, even within the 
South the incidence of substandard housing is signiflcantly higlier for 
SSI households than it is for tho^s with General Assistance or AFDC. 

Table 3.12 compares the actual housing expenditures of AFDC, 
SSL and GA recipients to AFDC, SSI, an' GA shelter allowances, as 
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Table 3.1! HOUSING CONDITIONS OF THE WELFARE POPUUTION BY 
PROGRAM 



Caiegoo' 


Aid to Families 
with Dependent 
Children 


Supplemental 
Spcurltv 
Income 


General 
Assistance 


AfTordabillty 
Paying over 
30 percent 
Paying over 
50 percent 


83.0 
61.0 


53.0 
28.0 


70.0 
51.0 


Substandard 

Pflll mnlor 

a nil iiiajv'i 

Fall minor 
FkII hrth 


25.0 

A 0 

i/.U 

23.0 
4.0 


36.0 
16.0 

31 !o 

11.0 


27.0 
8.0 

23!o 
5.0 


Cr'jwdcd 


21.0 


5.0 


12.0 


At least one 
housing problem 


91.0 


71.0 


79.0 


Mtilllpte housing 
problems 


30.0 


17.0 


24.0 


Memorandum Items 








Percent owning home 
Sample sbA 


23.0 
769 


53.0 
954 


31.0 
933 



Note: Estimates exclude households In suur^dlr^ housing. 



well as to the minimum FMRs for two bedroom units** and efficiency 
apartments. Compared to other welfare households, SSI recipients 
spend close io the shelter allowances that have been budgeted under that 
program, but considerably less (I.e., 11 to 29 percent) than th^ 
expenditure levels allowed under the applicable FMRs. AFDC families 
spend considerably more than the shelter allowances budgeted under 
AFDC, and up to 13 percent more thim the applicable FMRs. But 
despite the fact that AFDC recipients ,\rc devoting a relatively high 
proportion of their incomes to housing, the quality of their units is not 
dramatically better than the quality of units occupied by SSI recipients, 
and a sizable fraction live in crowded conditions. Since the prototypical 
AFDC recipient Is a female household head with children, whereas SSI 
and GA recipients are of^en single person households, this pattern may 
well reflect a relative scarcity of standard units with two or more 
bedrooms. 
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Tabic 3.12 COMPARISON OF ACrUAL EXPENDITURES AND FMRs, 
WELFARE ONLY. ;983 



Welfare households 


Average 
housing 
costs^ 


Fair Market 
Rent 


Shelter 
allowance 


Kecciving ArtA^ oni/i 








household of four 








Northeast 


319 


286 


178 


North Central 


303 


268 


141 


South 


279 


276 


77 


West 


324 


326 


208 


Receiving SSI only, 


" 






living alone 








Northeast 


185 


208 


144 


North Central 


159 


180 


117 


South 


127 


180 


109 


West 


180 


2S6 


157 


Receiving GA only, 








living alone 








Northeast 


204 


208 


149 


North Central 


202 


180 


111 


South 


122 


180 


76 


West 


201 


236 


145 



a. These are "gross' costs, which include utilities for renters and non-mortgage 
payments for owners. 



AFDC families clearly end up In last place with respect to the 
overall incidence of housing problems among the welfare population. 
Some 9! percent of all such households have at least one housing 
problem* and 30 percent have more than one. SSI recipients do 
somewhb. belter; 71 percent of all such households have at least one 
housing problem, and 17 percent have two or more. The incidence of 
housing problems among GA recipients lies betv/cen these two. 

The relatively poorer performance of AFDC and GA households 
may reflect differe'^ces in the underlying payment standards. As 
described in chapter 2, shelter allowances under SSI are closer to \l\z 
¥MR than shelter allowances under AFDC or GA. But it may simply 
reflect fundamental differences In the supply of housing. Nationally, 
the percent of households with a housing problem is considerably 
higher for female-headed households (44 percent) than ir is fo< the 
elderly (28 percent). Even If one excludes \ery low-income 
households, feriale*headed households have an incidence of housing 
problems that is almost twice as high as that of the elderly {>opulation 
(21 versus II percent). 
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RELATIONSHIP OF HOUSING OUTCOMES TO TYPL 
OF ASSISTANCE AND HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTIC^ 

To this point, wc have described the characteristics i 
receiving different types of shelter assistance and the housir.^ J^>^^^..^t£S 
associated with these different shelter assistance appror^ches. Yet 
because of differences in the characteristics of recipients,* in assistance 
programs, it is difficult to judge whether these differentia! <5Utcomcj 
arise because of differences between types of asMstance \or J^cause <^)f 
other characteristics that distinguish recipients from each cAher. Thus, 
we have not fully addressed two questions. The first concerns the 
relative effects of housinf, versus welfare assistance on housing 
outcomes, after controlling for household characteristics; thf: second is 
whether the effectiveness of the type of assistance a houseiiold receives 
depends on that household's characteristics (e.g., age and composition). 

To investigate these questions, we tested a number of parallel 
regression models on three different types of households: those where 
the head of the household is elderly, those in whi.ch children are 
present, and all other non-elderly households. The three outcome 
variables in these models were crowding, affordabillty, and housing 
quality. The explanatory variables ir'^luded various demographic and 
economic attributes of tne household and, of greatest interest, the type 
of assistance received: welfare only, housing only, or both.'"^ 

Guided by the descriptive data, we tested several alternative 
specifications of these models. For example, because assistance 
programs may be associated with different outcomes for owner and 
renters (particularly affordabillty for elderly recipients, as shown earlier 
in table 3.11). we tested each model twice: once including all 
households, and once only including renters. In addition, tUc large 
differences in housing outcomes by region suggest that receiving 
welfare assistance in thv* South, for example, may not be equivalent to 
receiving such assistance in the Northeast-because of differences in 
either the generosity of payments, the overall characteristics of the 
housing stock, or some other factor. To account for such regional 
differences, we examined whether the er^ctiveness of efich type of 
assistance depended on the region of residence. 

Households receiving housing assistance only and households 
receiving housing L:\d welfare assistance h^i substantiaiiy better 
housing outcomes than households on welfare only, when other 
variables were controlled. For example, receiving ho;ising assistance 
is associated with between one-half and one fewer physical housing 
deficiency than if only welfare assistance were received, and a decline 
of 9 percent to 21 percent in the percentage of income devoted to 
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housing costs. Differences in the effects of type of assistance on ail 
elderly households compared to renters only are not statistically 
significant,^^ indicating that exclusion of elderly owners (with lower 
housing burdens) from the renter-only models does not introduce major 
bias. Thus, housing assistance appears to have consistently strong and 
positive effects on housing outcomes for various types of households, in 
contrast to welfare assistance. 

We could find only two instances in which type of assistance had 
differential effects on the housing outcomes of different household 
groups. The first is that receiving welfare assistance only is 
associated with greater increases in housing cost burdens for 
households with children compared to the elderly (on average, an 
increase of about 18 percent versus 10 percent, respectively). These 
differences were not significant when renters were tested separately, 
probably because elderW owners without mortgage debt receiving SSI 
were excluded. The second is that the opposite pattern emerges for 
housing quality. Receiving welfare only is associated 'vith a greater 
increase in the number of physical deficiencies for elderly households 
than for households with children (roughly an increase of one housing 
deficiency for the elderly versus .5 of a housing deficiency for 
households with children). These effects apply to both renters and to 
all households. We could find no instances of differential effects 
between households with children and other non-elderly households, or 
between the elderly and other non-elderly households. 

No clear pattern emerged when we took explicit account of the 
possible interaction between type of assistance and region, with one 
consistent exception. Receiving welfare assistance only in the South is 
associated with greater increases in housing cost burdens for 
householos with children than for the elderly or other non-elderly 
households, but greater increases in housing deficiencies for the elderly 
than for households with children. To some extent, these regional 
differences may underlie the general results described above. 

RELATIONSHIP OF HOUSING CONDITIONS TO 
SHELTER ALLOWANCES 

The multiple regression results strongly suppoit the findings that 
welfare prog,rams alone are ineffective at achieving positive housing 
outcomes for recipients. However, because the generosity of the 
welfr.re shelter grant could not be taken into account in these models, 
we have not yet addressed the question of whether income assistance 
can be as effective as housing assistance at achieving minimal housing 
standards for the poor. This question is fundamental to any 
consideration of restructuring shelter assistance policy. 
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To look more directly zt the impact of shelter allowances per se, we 
examined the housing situation of the welfere only population in the 25 
SMSAs that were included in the metropolitan files the 1982 and 
1983 Annual Housing Surveys.^^ As shown in table 3.13, the SMSAs 
vary in terms of size, geot'japhic region, and overall incidence of 
housing needs. The shelte; allowances available for welfare recipients 
in these markets also reflect a mix of relatively generous and stringent 
standards. 

We began by examining the simple relationship between the size of 
the shelter allowance implicit or explicit in the welfare payment and the 
housing problems of those on weifere. Since these metropolitan data do 
not identify the specific source of assistance payments, the shelter 
allowances are weighted averages of the specific payment standards 
under AFDC, SSI, and GA, where the weights reflect the relative 
importance of the different programs within each site.^^ 

There is no simple relationship between the housing conditions of 
welfare recipients and the overall generosity of the area's welfare 
system in relationship to the cost of standard housing. Figure 3.1 plots 
the overall proportion of welfare households with at least one housing 
problem against the ratio of the shelter allowance \o the local FMR.^* 
At one extreme. New York City has the highest overall incidence of 
housing problems despite its relatively generous payment standard. At 
the other extreme, households in Denver fare relatively well, despite the 
fact that payments are low. The same conclusion emerges if one 
considers specific types of housing problems. As shown in table 3.14, 
none of the different measures of housing need is significantly 
correlated with the generosity of the local shelter allowance. 

Of course, other factors such as the cost and qualiiiy of ihe housing 
stock can be expected to exercise a strong influence on the housing 
situation of welfare recipients in any given market. While such 
influences are difficult to model-and, indeed, require a richer body of 
data than we had available for the current research-we controlled for 
them to some extent by estimating four simple regression equations in 
each of which the dependent variable was the proportion of the welfare 
population with a specific type of housing problem. The independent 
variables were: (1) the ratio of the shelter allowance to the local FMR 
and (2) the proportion of the unassisted non-poverty population with the 
same type of housing problem. The latter variable was included to 
approximate variations in the overall cost and quality of the housing 
stock. 

The results of this analysis are summarized in table 3.15, where 
each column represents a different regression equation. The proportion 
of the welfare population in crowded or physically substandard housing 





Table 3.13 CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE srfES 



AU liousehc'^^s 



Welfare households 



iRegion 



Number of 
households 
(thousand^*/ 



Percent Percent 

.ecelving sheher 

income paymeru: 

asslsfance^ FMR" 



Honfieast 

Hartford 
New York 
Paterson 
Philadelphia^ 
Rochester 

North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati^ 
Columbus 
St. Louls^ 
Kansas City*^ 

Baltimore 

Louisvilie 

Miami 

Atlanta 

New Orleans 

Houston 



236 
3.910 

452 
1,638 

310 



2.437 
500 
346 
819 

4S2 



760 
300 
601 
637 
426 
1.147 



3.5 
7.1 
2.9 
7.5 
5.4 



6.8 
5.6 
5.3 
4.6 
3.8 



5.2 
4.4 
7.1 
3.2 
5.5 
2.6 



Percent 
with 
housing 
problem 



Percent 
paying 
more 
tlian 30% 



Percent 
crowded 



Percent 
sub- 
standard 



Perce.tt 
with 
housing 
problem 



Percent 
paying 
more 
tlian 30% 



Percent 
ciowded 



Percent 
substandard 



0.51 


26.8 


22.4 


^8 


4.1 


81.0 


76.7 


12.7 


20.8 


0.60 


46.5 


33.9 


5.2 


14.8 


89.2 


80.4 


15.4 


43.8 


0.30 


28.1 


22.3 


2.5 


5.0 


83.1 


73.9 


18.5 


28.3 


0.37 


29.8 


23.7 


2.6 


6.3 


76.6 


67.8 


13.2 


22.8 


0.63 


23.1 


18.9 


1.7 


4.3 


73.3 


66.1 


9,1 


26.1 



0.30 


33.3 


27.4 


4.1 


5.0 


84.2 


77.5 


15.7 


21.7 


0.32 


26.0 


30.8 


2.5» 


4.1 


78.7 


69.6 


16.8 


17.?. 


0.32 


25.5 


21.3 


1.8 


3.4 


73.4 


63.4 


10.9 


13.3 


0.49 


24.1 


19.5 


2.8 


3.6 


84.9 


67.5 


26.3 


17.7 


0.37 


22.1 


17.9 


2.1 


3.8 


67.1 


56.5 


8.3 


17.5 



0.29 


26.3 


21.2 


1.9 


5.1 


70.7 


57.7 


13.4 


23.1 


0.34 


24.8 


2t.l 


2.0 


3.7 


75.6 


62.? 


12.2 


16.6 


0.26 


49.9 


37.8 


6.7 


8.2 


77.3 


70.3 


21.7 


10.8 


0.31 


29.5 


22.5 


2.2 


7.3 


78.0 


59.7 


16.1 


31.5 


0.30 


43.4 


24.4 


5.2 


23.6 


81.2 


61.9 


18.6 


52.9 


0.29 


40.7 


22.8 


5.4 


18.8 


76.1 


55.1 


25,7 


54.1 
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Table 3.13 (continued) 



Region 



Number of 
houseiiotds 
(thousands) 



Percent 
receiving 

income 
assistance^ 



Percent 
shelter 
payment: 
FMR^ 



Percent 
with 
housing 
problem 



Ail households 



Percent 
paying 
more 
than 30% 



Percent 
crowded 



Percent 
sub- 
standard 



Welfare households 



Percent Percent 
with paying 
housing more Percent Percent 

problem than 30% crowded substandard 



West 



Denver 


639 


2.6 


0.31 


29.2 


25.7 


1.5 


2.4 


64.9 


57.4 


9.2 


1.8 


Honolulu 


238 


5.1 


0.47 


40.7 


31.7 


8.2 


3.8 


88.2 


75.1 


29.7 


14.0 


Portland^ 


435 


3.5 


0.39 


28.9 


22.4 


1.6 


4.3 


74.0 


63.2 


10.6 


11.7 


Sacramento 


405 


8.0 


0.52 


31. 1 


26.5 


2.9 


2.5 


70.6 


63.3 


12.9 


8.7 


Seattle 


639 


3.8 


0.54 


25.8 


20.6 


1.6 


2.9 


66.3 


59.6 


10.6 


4.5 


San Antonio 


344 


4.2 


0.29 


44.4 


21.7 


6.3 


24.9 


86.3 


48.6 


\2 


67.9 


San Bernadino 


570 


8.7 


OAS 


30.7 


25.0 


4.7 


3.3 


68.0 


56.0 


.5.3 


8.3 


San Diego 


685 


7.0 


0.40 


35.5 


30.4 


3.6 


3.2 


73.9 


63.0 


12.3 


11.3 


San Fra»icIsco 


1.285 


5.2 


0.42 


33.6 


27.8 


3.5 


5.1 


72.1 


61.6 


13:9 


17.1 



Source: The 1982 and 1983 SMSA American Housing Surveys. 



G. Excluding those with housing asslMance. 

Weighted average of the shelter payment to FMR ratio for AFDC. SSI, and GA. 
c. Although these m SMSAs cross state boundaries, the large majority of the population in each resides In a SiUgie state. Therefore, estimates of 
welfare program shelter paymenJS and HUD FMRs pertain to this state. (It is worth noting that In five of the six SMSAf, more than 75 percent of the 
SMSA s population is located in one state. But even in the one exception, Kansas City, where the proportion fulls to 67 percent, the FMRs lor the two 
relevant ctaies (Missouri and Kansas) are Identical as are the SSI shelter payments.) 
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Figure 3.1 GENEROSITY OF SHELTER PAYMEK"^ VERSLS PROPORTION OF 
HOUSEHOLDS WITH NEED 

Need for welfare only (percent) 
95 , 



65 



60 



80h A 

®HarK)fuhJ ^ 
# San Antonio ^ NswYork 

HChlci^ ®St.Loofs 
Vpatorson 

Orleans 9H»tford 
% CohimtHi^ W San CHego Q 



Donvor 



^ ^ui6«m&clno ® 



1 I I > . I 1 t I I t M ) I » I I I t j r I T I I [ I I [ I I I 1 f [ 



26 28 31 34 37 40 43 46 49 52 56 68 61 64 

Weighted average generosity 



Note: Exchidcs households receiving housing assistance. 



Table 3.14 CORRELATION BETWEEN MEASURES OF NEED AND THE 
GENEROSITY OF THE SHELTER ALLOWANCE (percent 

Correlation Significance 
coeBlcient level 



Welfare hoii«chuidi? with 
a housing problem 

Welfare households paying 
more than 30 perant 

Welfare households that 
are crowded 

Welfare hcuisehold*^ in 
substandard housing 



Source: The 198? and 1983 SMSA American Housing Si^rveys. 

Note: Shelter allowarjce is expressed as fractions of the local FMRs. The sample is 
households receiving income but not housing assistance. 

n.s. n Not significant at the 0.05 level. 



0.022 n.s. 

0.314 n.s. 

■0.1(50 n.s. 

■0.207 n.s. 
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Table 3.15 REGRESSIONS REUTINO THE HOUSING CONDITIONS OF THE 
WELFARE POPULATION TO THE GENEROSITV^ OF THE 
SHELTER PAYMENT 

Dependent variables 



Independent variables 



Percent of 

welfare 
population 
paying more 
than 30 
perwnt 



Percent of 
welfare 

population 
crowded 



Percent of 

welfare 
population 
in sub- 
standard 
units 



Percent of 
welfare 
population 
with a hous- 
ing problem 



Housing conditions of the 
population with incomes 
above the poverty line 










Percent paying more 
tl)an 30 percent 

Percent crowded 


0.435 
(0.314) 


3.048** 
(0.597) 






Percent in substandard 
housing 






2.887** 
(0.296) 




Total percent with 
a housing need 








0.391* 
(0.174) 


Ratio of Shelter Allowance 
to FMR 


0.225 
(0.144) 


-0.055 
(0.075) 


0.094 
(0.144) 


0.061 
(0.127) 


Constant 


48.48** 

(7.70) 


11.32** 
(3.37) 


3.827 
(6.48) 


64.7** 

(7.12) 


12 


.17 


.55 


.82 


.19 



Source: The 1982 and 198i SMSA American Housing Surveys. 
Note: Excludes households receiving housing assis'oince. 



** Significant at 0.05 
* Significant at -.10 



was signiflcifntly related to the proportion of the non-poverty population 
experieaciag that problem (see columns 2 and 3); however, variations 
in the size of th"^ shelter allowance did not appear to affect the overall 
incidence of such problems. Neither variable was significant in the 
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"afFordabS'^ty" equation (column 1), which may stem from the fact that 
even in the most generous site considered, the size of the budgeted 
shelter allowance was only about 60 percent of the cost of standard 
housing. 

The housing problems of the welfare population undoubtedly reflect 
their limited resources: Nevertheless, our analysis suggests that simply 
increasing the size of the shelter allowances under AFDC, SSI, and GA 
will not automati^ly foster housing goals. While our tests are 
admittedly crude, our findings are consistent with the r^^ults of more 
elaborate analyses conducted under the auspices of the Experimental 
Housing Allowance Program (10; 11). Such studies found that poor 
households feced with a moderate increase in their disposable income 
will not typically choose to upgrade their housing units. Since the poor 
are already devoting a disproportionate share of their incomes to 
housing, they tend to use their additional income to reduce this effective 
burden, as opposed to moving to better, but presumably more expensive 
^ving arrangements. 

Thus, at least within the range of payme^n levels represented by our 
sample, although higher allowances will obviousiy help to address the 
issue of affordability, which affects the largest proportion of the poor, 
they may have little effect on the incidence of crowding and substandard 
dwellings among households on welfare. If one wishes to improve the 
Aow5m^ situation of the nation's poor, simply increasing the shelter 
allowance may not be the answer. 



1. The analysis in this chapter is based on calendar, not fiscal, yep.rs. 

2. Whiie this fraction varies somewhat by type of ijicomn assistance received, the 
difTerenccs are fairly sniHll-26 percent for AFDC, 24 percent for 5SI. and 19 percent for 
General Assistance. The overiap between housing and income assistance is somewhat higher 
among renters. About 32 percent of ail renters on welfare Hvs* \n publicly subsidized housing. 

3. Th«?re has always been a particular interest In ihe residential mobility of v.-elfare 
households. A sizable body of research, for example, !s devoted to the role of inier-?late 
differences in welfare generosity in the mobility decisions of welfare eliglbles. A brcdde; S!t 
of policy questions incltides whether there are large disparities in the mobility ratCL of He 
.*r)r (both assisted and unassisted) and the noa»poor, the circumstances that prompt poor 
households to move, and the outcomes of these moves; that is, whether movers are better or 
worse off as a result. 

4. In addition to eviction due to tenant problems, this category includes moves caused by 
Increases in rents, condominium conversion and building rehabilltafion. 

5. Defined as more than one person per room. 

6. ThR comparison of monthly gross rents is limited to renters because the AHS does not 
contair* monthly housing cost data on the previou.? residence if it was owneo. 

7. Another possible sonrt-e of hleh housing cost burdens is thf inronte ccrtllirailon process. 
One example, noted in cliapiei 2. is inning shelter pajnicin inuximtinis us income even 
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when the actual payment to the recipient is less than the maximum. More generally, the 
welfare rent provision leads to ratios that t. ed 30 percent for recipients in as paid states. 
8. As with tiie FMR, we have relied on m established measure of housing quality for the 
analysis. Although the measure has several components, It is applied here as a dichotomous 
'pass/fail' test because that is i^e way the standard Is applied by HUD to ascertain if units 
are eligible for housing subsidies. 

The elements Df this housing quality standard are as follows: 

a) Unit laclcs or shares complete plumbing facilities. 

b) Unit lacka adequate provision for sewage disposal. The unit must be 
connected with a public sewer, septic tank, cesspool, or chemical toilet. 

c) Unit lacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 

d) Has two or more structural problems: 

Leaking roof. 
Leaking basement. 

Open cracks or holes In interior walls or ceiling. 
Holes in ; laterior floors. 

Peeling paint or broken plaster over one square foot on an inr?riOv wall. 
Evidence of mice or rats in last 90 days. 

e) Has two or more common area problem : 

No working light fixtures in common hallway. 
Loose, broken, or missing stairs. 
Broken or missing stair railings. 

No elevator in building (for units two or more floors from main building 
entrance in building four or more stories high). 
0 Unit is heated mainly by unvented room heaters which burn gas, oil, or 



g) Unit has had three or more toilet breakdowns of six hours cr more in the past 



h) Unit had three or more .heating breakdowns lasting six hours or more last 
winter. 

i) Lacks electricity. 

j) One or more rooms without a working wall outlet. 

k) Fuses blown or circuit breakers tripped three or more times during 'ast 90 



i) Exposed wiring In house. 

9. See appendix F for a discussion of alternative quality measures. 

10. Although the AHS data do not enable one to distinguish b( *ween difl^e'^nt program types, 
the relatively small proportion of households living in units with multiple maintenance 
deficiencies could well be in ths older public housing stock. Theoretically, the survey could 
be used for this purpose. However, households apparently have dlfllculty distinguishing 
between public housing per se and other types of housing assistance (e.g.. Section 8). 

11. To facilitate comparisons with shelter allowances and FMRs (which are geared to family 
si7.e and bedroom count), v.'e have restricted the data on GA and SSI to single-person 
households and on AFDC to four-person households. Note that the national AHS data tape 
does not identify the stat *> in which households reside. As a result, the average FMRs and 
shelter allowances appean.tg in the chart are regional averages derived from the survey data 
presented in chapter 2. 

12. As is true throughout our analysis, only households receiving v.'elfare or housing 
assistance were included. 

13. Each of these housing outcomes was i-xoded into continuous form so that ordinary least 
squares regression could ^ used. Receding crowding and afford ability was straightforward; 
recoding the housing quality standard required weighting each of the minor maintenance 
deficiencies by a factor of .5 since housing units must fall two of these elements to be 
considered substandard. (See appendix E for the definition of housing quality used.) 

14. Specifically, the independent variables were: race (whether white; whetf;er black); 
nHlropollian stains (whplher ^ntral dty: whither in rest of SMSA); household sb.c.; end 
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income. Regressions on all households (both owners and renters) included a housing tenure 
variable (whether own). Models appJted to hcuseholds with children were tested twice: once 
contrclling for the sex of the household head (whether female), and once not. Results were 
very similar. Rnally, the crowdin;^ models were restricted to households tlial incli»Jed at least 
two persor^. 

15. Statistically, we tested the interacti9n between type of assistance and region. Since there 
are three types of assistance (welfare only, housing only, and both) ana four anions, we 
specified these interaction terms as a pattern variable of eleven dummy variables (e.g.., 
whether welfare, Northeast; whether welfare. North Central; etc.). The omitted category wdi 
whether welfare. South. 

16. See the regression coefficients shown in appendix F for one specification. Other 
specifications had similar results. 

17. We relitd on a crude test of differences in effects of assistance programs on affordability 
between all elderly households and elderly renters. We determined whether the coeiTicient on 
the type of assistance variable for ail elderly households fell within plus or minus two standard 
errc.s of the comparable coefficient for elderly renters. Differences betw^n coefficients that 
fell within this interval were judged to be insignificant at the .05 level. 

18. Thr :s, these coefficients for the different household types were within plus or minus two 
standard errors of each other, using the same approach de:»cribed in the previous footnote. 

19. As noted earlier, state of residence is not ^viilaW'^ on the 1983 national AHS files used 
in these analyses. 

20. The second phase of the project vvi'l p»;end the analysis to the full 59 SMSAs that arc 
surveyed as part of the metropolitan area data coliections of the AHS. The present analysis 
was restricted to 25 SMSAs mainly because of data limitations. The SMSA surveys are 
conducted in three-year cycles. We included the SMSAs in the most recently releas*^ cycles. 

21. The weights were derived by examining the composition of household types within the 
welfare only population. In particular, we estimated the relative importance of AFDC, SSf, 
and GA within a given site by examining the relative number of: (1) female-headed 
households with children; (2) households with an elderly head; and (3) non-elderly, single 
males. 

22. This "combined" ratio is a weighted average o^" the following ratios: (1) the ratio of ihe 
AFDC shelter allowance for a family of four to the two-bedrooi.. FMR; (2) the ratio of the SSI 
shelter allowance for an individual living alone to the zero bedroom FMR; and (3) the ratio of 
the GA shelter allowance for an individual living alone to the zero bedroom FMR. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE POLICY 



If the nation's shelter assistance system is to be effectively reformed, any 
policy must take explicit note of the two streams of government Hnancing 
for low-income housing: the housing stream and tne welfare stream. As 
we noted at the outset, the welfare system-through the explicit and 
implicit shelter allowances that welfare recipients receive as part of their 
public assistance benefits-spends at least $10 billion a year in housing 
assistance, roughly the same as HUD. 

This two-pronged system as it currently operates has several serious 
inadequacies. First, although both the housing and welfare systems take 
similar approaches to shelter assistance, namely, cash assistance to needy 
households, they do not coordinate their activities. This leads to a 
substantial overlap of 1.3 million households (in 1983) who received two 
shelter benefits-one through Iheir welfare payments and the other 
through their housing certificates or vouchers. 

The existence of double benefits for a portion of the eligible 
population is no! the only aspect of the system that is unfair. Inequities 
arise also because of the structure of each tomponcnt of the system. 
Under welfare programs, geography rather than need plays the major 
role in determining the amount of shelter assistance a beneficiary 
receives. Bui while some jurisdictions are more generous than others, 
almost none provides shelter payments that equal the cost of standard 
quality housing as measured by HUD's Fair Market Rents (FMR). 
AFDC shelter payments average only 5U percent of the applicable FMR; 
SSI and GA hover around 66 percent. Under HUD programs, recipients 
do gain access to standard housing i<;gardless of geogr^>phy; but only a 
small fraction of those in need receive benefits. Thus, in 1983, there 
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were 2.8 million renters on welfare who did net receive housing 
assistance but who had incomes that were just as low as those who did. 

A third problem with the current system concerns the housing 
outcomes for recipients. A3 a first approximation ^ it is fair to say that 
housing assistance recipients gain access to decent and affordable 
dwellings. In contrast, welfare households often spend more than half of 
their incomes on housing and tnany live in substandard units. 
Furthermore, welfare recipients living in metropolitan areas with 
generous shelter allowances often fare no better than average. This 
pattern is consistent with the findings of the income maintenance and 
housing allowance experiments of the 1970s, which showed that 
unrestricted cash grants had only a minimal effect on improving houJng 
conditions. 

DIRECTIONS FOR A RESTRUCTURED SHELTER SUBSIDY 

What should a restructured shelter assistance policy loOik like? The 
second phase of the project will answer this question in detail. But we 
already can identify some general directions for a restructured approach. 
First, the new structure must be mora equitable than the one it replaces. 
Neither the welfare system nor the housing system ranks high on equity 
grounds. Under welfare, there is enormous variation in the housing 
subsidies received by households both within and between programs. As 
a general rule, under housing programs, households are assisted on a 
first con:s-first served basis. ^ Although housing subsidies arc targeted to 
low-income households, in J983 there were 2.8 million renters on 
welfare who did not receive hou«ing program assistance but who had 
incomes that were just as low as those participating in housing programs. 
At the other end of the range, as noted, roughly 1.3 million households 
received both welfare and housing subsidies. 

One way the inequities in the current system could be addressed is 
by reducing or eliminating the regional disparities in welfare payments. 
This general theme has been echoed in recent proposals addressing the 
disparities in AFDC benefits. 

The appropriate benefit level of such a new, standardized welfare 
system is obviously subject to debate, but our data indicate that shelter 
allowances under the major welfare programs would have to be raised by 
between 50 and 100 percent, depending on the state, to meet the 
standards employed hy HUD. Our ^Jata also suggest that this increase 
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would cost about $10 billion a year.^ While these estimates are 
extremely crude, if HUD continued to serve a significant number of 
recipients who were not on welfare, this modification would appear to 
require an increase in total expenditures on housing assistance (including 
indirect subsidies available through welfare) of roughly 50 percent. 

A more equitable distribution of housing benefits can be achieved in 
various ways. One option would be to develop a two-tiered payment 
system. Under such a system, a. minimal shelter allowance could be 
available to all recipients, but only households in un:ts which met 
program standards would receive the fiill subsidy amount. For example, 
the lower <yment would be available to households who, for a variety of 
personal and unpredictable reasons, simply cannot find, or do not choose 
to live in, a housing unit that meets program standards. If the lower 
payment standard were about the same as the current national average 
(about 60 percent of the FMR), the program's shelter costs would 
probably drop to aboui $7 billic per year.^ 

But reducing the regional disparities in welfare payments is not 
sufficient to insure the eqrity of shelter assistance policy. Two inequities 
would still remain: double subsidies for some, and HUD subsidies for 
only a subset of the eligible population. Resolving these problems will 
undoubtedly require much closer coordination between housing and 
welfare policy, funding and personnel than has existed in the past. Such 
coordination could also improve the efficiency and effectiveness of shelter 
assistance policy, as wtli as its equity. 

ENDNOTE 

The foregoing discussion assumes that housing goals remain a part of the 
nation's public policy agenda. Judging by the events of the last several 
years, this is not at all clear. There has not been a federal housing act 
for seveial years, virtually all HUD construction subsidy programs have 
been terminated, funding for existing demand-side programs is meager, 
r id the 1986 tax reform legislation makes the future of private sector 
involvement in the provision of low income housing uncertain at best. 

We believe a case can be made for restructuring housing policy. 
This case rests on several factors: the inequities and inefficiencies of the 
current two-pronged system, the ineffectiveness of welfare programs at 
achieving housing goals, the realization that transfer payments earmarked 
for housing are substantially different from untied income transfers, and 
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most fundam-^ntally, the motivation- that underlie society's support for 
programs that assist the poor. We believe the case \s compelling. 



Notes 



L !n general, eligibility for public housing and Section 8 rent assistance is determined by 
household income. Households that meet income eligibility criteria are placed on a public 
housing or Section 8 waiting list. Other conditions of the eligible households are ascertained 
before priorities are determined. Local housing authorities determine "preferences* based on 
applicants* current housing conditions. These preferences include the following: without 
housing; about to be without housing; and In substandard housing. Local housing authorities 
may take other conditions into consideration before assigning priority, so long as the 
conditions are consistent with the objectives of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

2. in 1983, 78 percent of the welfare population, or about 4.6 million households, did not 
participate in housing programs. A housing voucher currently costs about $3,800 per year, 
which means that the gross cost of serving this group would be roughly $17.4 billion a year. 
However, since the welfare system already spends about $10 billion a year on shelter 
allowances, the net cost would be lower. If 78 percent of these Indirect subsidies ar going to 
the welfare only population, the costs of raLslng their shelter allowances to the levels employed 
by HUD would drop to about $9.6 billion per year (I.e., $17.4 billion for the new vouchers 
less $7.8 billion of cxLsting a.ssl.stance). 

3. This estimate assumes that participation rates would be similar to those ob.served In the 
housing allowance experiment, which were 70 percent for renters and 76 percent for owners. 
Since 61 percent of the "welfare only" population are renters, this Implies an average 
participation rate of 72 percent, which would reduce the estimated costs of a voucher-like 
program to about $6.9 billion (72 percent of the total costs with 100 percent participation). 
This estimate is similar to the $7.4 billion estimate derived by Katsura and Struyk (12) using 
a different methodology and a different data set. 
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Appendix A SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR FOUR PERSONS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER AFDC, BY STATE 
1984-85 DATA (dollars unless otherwise noted) 



Standard of Payment 



Payment level 
Standard 



Shelter Shelter 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Region A (high) 
Region C (low) 

Delaware 

District of 
.Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Upwaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Group I (low) 
Group U (high) 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Region I (low) 
Region II (high) 



need 


level 


of need 


need 


payment 


480 


147 


.31 


(144) 


(44) 


BOA 


oUV 


1.00 


(240) 


(240) 


ZnZ 


282 


1.00 


112 


112 


273 


164 


.60 


40 


24 


660 


660 


1.00 


222 


222 


70D 


420 


.55 


207 


113 


636 


636 


1.00 


265 


265 


334 


534 


1.00 


162 


162 


33d 


336 


1.00 


101 


101 


798 


399 


.50 


(239) 


(120) 


40o 


284 


.61 


135 


82 


432 


264 


.61 


(130) 


(79) 


546 


546 


1.00 


265 


265 


627 


344 


.55 


142 


78 


752 


386 


.51 


297 


155 


375 


316 


.84 


100 


84 


578 


419 


.73 


100 


72 


363 


363 


1.00 


76 


76 


422 


422 


1.00 


135 


135 


246 


246 


1.00 


(74) 


(74) 


658 


217 


.33 


(157) 


(65) 


712 


234 


.33 


(214) 


(70) 



0 
0 

(.25) 

(.24) 
(.23) 



Difference in 












shelter 










Shelter 


as compared 


Shelter 


Shelter 


HUD Fair 


for four 


10 three 


need 


payment 


Market 


persons 


persons 


Standard 


Shelter 


Rents 


Lx5w FMR 


(percent) 


of need 


need 


High 


Low 


for state 


(.26) 


(.30) 


(.31) 


356 


254 


(.17) 


.11 


\mJ\ff 




693 


588 


(.41) 


(.20) 


.40 


1.00 


445 


328 


.34 


0 


.15 


.60 


331 


228 


.11 






1 .w 


577 


335 


.oo 


.11 


.27 


.55 


552 


307 


.37 








491 


363 




,12 


.42 


1.00 






.73 


.07 


.30 


1.00 






.45 


.17 


.30 


1.00 


421 


361 


.28 


.22 


(.30) 


(.50) 


440 


440 


.27 


.01 


.29 


.61 


515 


283 


.29 


(.17) 


(.30) 


(.61) 


397 


261 


(.30) 


.10 


.49 


1.00 


552 


507 


.52 


0 


.23 


.55 


361 


307 


.25 


-.02 


.40 


.52 


572 


247 


.63 


.04 


.27 


.84 


367 


292 


.29 


.08 


.17 


.72 


382 


287 


.25 








376 


232 





.21 
.32 
(.30) 

(.30) 
(.30) 



1.00 
1.00 
(1.00) 

(.33) 
(.33) 



386 
375 



236 
228 



.33 
.58 
(.31) 

(.29) 
(.31) 



'^Appendix A (continued) 



Standard of 
need 



Payment 
level 



Payment level 
Standard 
of need 



Shelier Shelter 
need payment 



Difference in 
shelter 

as compared 
to three 
persons 
(percent) 



Shelter Shelter HUU Fair 

need p ayment Market 

Standard Shelter Rents 
of need need High Low 



Shelter 
for four 
perso ns 
towT-STR 
for state 



Maine 

Maryland 
, .Miissactiusetts 

'Michigan 
/Zone I (low) 
Zone 11 (high) 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
.Missouri 
[ Montana 

Ncbrasl^a 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Reg. Hou5ing 
Sub. Housing 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

New York City 
. Erie County 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

OkJahoma 
A (hich) 
ti (ton) 



640 
520 
490 

564 
628 
611 
327 
365 
513 
420 
341 



442 
418 
443 
313 

528 
457 
488 
454 
757 

349 
301 



465 


.73 


214 


155 


.26 


376 


.72 


191 


138 


.20 


463 


.95 


125 


119 


0 


516 


.92 


140 


140 


.22 


575 


J2 


195 


195 


.15 


611 


1.00 


(183) 


(183) 


(.17) 


120 


.37 


60 


22 


.10 


310 


.85 


(110) 


(93) 


(.16) 


425 


.83 


250 


207 


.26 


420 


1.00 


105 


105 


.02 


280 


.82 


(102) 


(84) 


(.20) 


442 


1.00 


141 


141 


0 


418 


1.00 


174 


174 


0 


443 


1.00 


(133) 


(133) 


(.17) 


313 


1.00 


105 


105 


.39 


528 


1.00 


270 


270 


.11 


457 


1.00 


199 


199 


.03 


244 


.50 


(146) 


(73) 


(.09) 


454 


1.00 


114 


114 


0 


343 


.45 


(227) 


(103) 


(.24) 


349 


1.00 


(105) 


(105) 


(.24) 


301 


1.00 


(90) 


(90) 


(.29) 



.33 


.72 


450 


339 


.46 


.37 


.72 


572 


418 


.33 


.26 


.95 


533 


364 


.33 






448 


298 




.25 


1.00 






.47 


.31 


1.00 






.6? 


(.30) 


(1.00) 


451 


280 


(.65) 


.18 


.37 


J87 


279 


.08 


(.30) 


(.85) 


385 


232 


(.40) 


.49 


.83 


425 


316 


.66 


.25 


1.00 


373 


273 


.38 


(.30) 


(.82) 


528 


423 


(.20) 






496 


359 




.32 


1.00 






.39 


.42 


1.00 






.48 


(.30) 


(1. 00) 


548 


370 


(.36) 


.34 


1.00 


341 


280 


.38 






539 


282 




.51 


1.00 


(436) 


.96 


.44 


1.00 


(391) 


.71 


(.30) 


(.50) 


377 


246 


(.30) 


.25 


1.00 


491 


310 


.37 


(.30) 


(.45) 


373 


246 


(.42) 






424 


244 




(.30) 


(1.00) 






(.43) 


(.36) 


(1.00) 






(.37) 
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Standard of 
need 



Payment 
level 



Payment level 
Standard 
of need 



Shelter Shelter 
need payment 



Difference in 
shelter 

as compared 
to three 
persons 
(percent) 



Shelter 
netd 
Standard 
of need 



Shelter 
payment 
Shelter 
need 



Shelter 

HUD Faii for four 
Market persons 
Rents Low FMR 
High Lev/ for state 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhocte Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UtQh 

.Vennont 

Virginia 
Group I (low) 
Group III (high) 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Plan II (high) 
Plan I (low) 

^Wisconsin 
Area I (high) 
Area II (low) 

Wyoming 



392 
724 
484 
229 
371 
300 
393 
809 
798 

331 
422 
904 

332 
236 

749 
723- 
390 



392 


I.OO 


140 


140 


.21 


429 


.59 


(217) 


(129) 


(.24) 


484 


1.00 






(.14) 


229 


i!oo 


44 


44 


0 


371 


1.00 


163 


63 


0 


168 


.56 


74 


51 


.21 


201 


.34 


188 


64 


.14 


428 


.53 


297 


157 


.08 


523 


.66 


263 


173 


0 


298 


.90 


141 


127 


.13 


379 


.90 


210 


189 


.09 


561 


.62 


471 


292 


.12 


249 


.75 


63 


47 


.09 


170 


.72 


0 


0 


0 


637 


.85 


225 


191 


.19 


618 


.86 


217 


185 


.19 


390 


1. 00 


80 


80 


0 



.36 
(.30) 
(.30) 
.19 
.44 
.30 
.32 
.37 
.33 

.43 
.50 
.52 

.19 
0 

(.30) 
(.30) 
.21 



l.UU 


A no 


302 


.46 


(.jyj 


4UZ 


HI 


(.54) 


(i.UUJ 


A'^n 
4ZU 




(.40) 


1 nn 
1 .UU 


oil 


279 


.16 


1 nn 

1 .UU 


Kj4 

Jo4 


IOC 


.57 


.89 


j91 


253 


.20 


.34 


434 


244 


.26 


.53 


413 


277 


.57 


.66 


478 


351 


.49 




415 


266 




.90 






.48 


.90 






.71 


.62 


461 


302 


.97 




451 


387 




.75 






.n 








0 




451 


273 




(.85) 






.70 


(.85) 






.68 


1.00 


478 


307 


.26 



Source: Telephone interviews with state AFDC officials and state documents. 
'Notes: 

1. State officials were interviewed in late 1984 and early 1985. 
interview. 

^2. All AFDC payment levels are maximum allowable amounts. 

Nmnber.5 in parentheses are -stimates for states whose shelter needs and payment levels could not t>e extracted from state documents. 

P^y"^^"* standard shown is for Chicago; rest of Illinois uses a different need and payment standard. 
HUD FMR data are for 2-bedroom units. 



The data reflea the standard of need and payment levels in effect at the time of the 



3. 
4. 

6. 

lioi 



AFDC to FMR ratios (last column) are misleading in states with imra-state variations in AFDC payments: 'Hleh" 
O cl to "high" and "low* FMR ItKations. * ' ^ 
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Appendix B FEDERAL SHARE OF AFDC, BY STATE, 1984-85 



State 



1984-85 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District 
of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
fdaiio 
IlJinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mas$aciiu5etts 
Micliigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 



72.14 
50.00 
61.21 
73.65 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
58.14 
67.43 
50.00 
67.28 
50.00 
59.93 
55.24 
50.67 
70.72 
64.65 
70.63 
50.00 

50. r 

50.7. 
52.67 
77.63 
61.40 



State 



Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampsliire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
Nortli Carolina 
Nortii Dakota 
Oiiio 

Oklaiioma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Riiode Island 

Soiitii Carolina 

Soutii Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utaii 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasiiington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



1984-85 



64.41 

57.13 

50.00 

59.45 

50.00 

69.39 

50.00 

69.54 

61.32 

55.44 

58.47 

57.12 

56.04 

75.00 

58.17 

73.51 

68.31 

70.66 

54.37 

70.84 

59.37 

56.53 

50.00 

70.57 

56.87 

50.00 



Background Material and Dat a on Proerams Witiiin tliP JnricHirfJnn 
House Cbninmi^ee on Wpv. .hHm^c ^ ^ Jurisdicuon of the 
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Appendix C HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS OF ELIGIBLE 
RECIPIENTS OF AFDC. BY STATE. 1984 



Househotii 
Characteristics 



Eligible States® 



Eligible Children 

One needy parent or 
caretaker of child 

Second parent if one parent 
is incapacitated or principal 
earner is unemployed 

Unemployed principal earner 
who is the parent of at 
least one child 



"Essential" persons^ 



Ali states 

All states except 
Mississippi 

All states except Alaska 
Mississippi, and West 
Virginia 

Califbmia, Cbiorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin 

Arkansas, California, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin 



Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 1984. Research Tables from th e 
Characteristics of State Plans for AFDC . Wasiiington, D.C. 

a. All forty-eight states plus the District of C6lumbia, 'Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

b. For states with AFDC-UP (unemployed persons). 

c. Any needy person living as a member of the family and performing an essential service. 
These persons are denned in various ways within the twenty-three states that include them in 
the grant. 
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Appendix D ASSUMPTTCNS AND DATA LIMITATIONS UNDERLYING 
TABL2 2.4 

1. The following states were deleted from the tabulations because they did not have a 
General Assistance program In fiscal 1984: Alaska. Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia. U 
should be notcv?, however, that the majority of these states did offer some form of short- 
term Emergency Assistance. 

2. Incomplete or no n»ponse was received from Alabama, Indiana, and South Carolina. 
These states, therefbre, do not appear in the tabulations. 

3. For the twenty states with statewide OA programs, the figures in table 2.4 are 
intended to reflect statewide estimates. 

4. New Hampshire has been deleted from table 2.4 because of insufficient information. 

5. Persons assumed to equal recipients. 

6. The following assumptions were used to assign data to missing cells, by state: 

AssunpOoQS 



New Jersey 

New York 
Rhode Island 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Georgia 



Actual shelter percents and dollars based on the national 
averages of actual shdter percents for all states with 
complete data on each of these items, weighted by 
number of recipients per state. 

Number of cases based on national ratio of recipients to 
cases among those states with complete data on each of 
these items. 

Actual shelter percents and dollars based on national 
averages for all states with complete data on each of 
these items, weighted by number of recipients per state. 

Actual shelter dollars and percent represent Polk 
County. 

Number of recipients based on national ratio of cases to 
recipients among those states with complete data on 
each of these items. 

Actual GA and shelter payments represent Burleigh 
County. 

Aggregate shelter percent assigned to actual shelter 
percent. 

Actual GA rnd shelter dollars represent Milwaukee. 
Actual GA and shelter dollars represent Miami. 
Based on Fulton County. 
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State 

Kentucky 



Louisiana 



MafyJand 



Missouri 



Texas 



Montana 



Nevada 



Oregon 



AtSQCBptions 

Number of recipients based on national ratio of cases to 
recipients among those stales witli complete data on 
each of ih^se Items, 

a. Actual shelter perccnts based on the national 
averages for all states with complete data on each of 
these Items, weighted by number of recipients per 
state. 

b. Ail other entries in table based on telephone 
Interview (no state documentation available). 

a. Actual shelter dollars derived from telephone 
Interviews. 

b. Estimates represent the combination of two GA 
programs In the state: one for "unemployables' and 
the other for "employables." 

a. Actual shelter percent assumed to equal aggregate 
shelter percen:. 

b. Number of i-ecipients basted on state official's view 
that only about 100 cases included two persons. 

a. Number of recipients derived from telephone 
interviews. 

b. Actual GA and shelter dollars based on Harris 
County (Houston). 

a. State documents show average number of cases 
equds average number of recipients. 

b. Actual shelter dollars represent an average for 
counties in the state, as reported in telephone 
interviews. 

a. Number of recipients based on assumption that 
Washoe recipients represent 20 percent of the state's 
GA recipients. This number was then blown up to 
an estimate of the total number of recipients in the 
state. 

b Actual GA and shelter dollars represent QarJc 
County. 

Number of recipients based on national ratio of cases to 
recipients among those states with complete data on 
each/ of these items. 



7. Data assignments were not made in cases where states were missing pairs of 
variables such as cases and recipients, or actual total and shelter GA payments. 
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Li«„^^?u "!L®"^ OA'Shelter dollars include some states where this value was 

assigned based on various assumpilons. See listing under note 6 for details. 

9. Regional and national percents of GA actual dollars for shelter are weighted by the 
number of recipients in each state. wcigmcu vy me 

Inmi^r^r"^^^:^^^?^®/^ ^^^'^'^ ^"^ GA^sheltcr payments are weighted by the 
number of recipients In each state. © 

H.- Shelter amounts include rem and utilities. 
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Appendix E HOUSING QUALITY MEASUREMENT AND THE INGDENCB OF 
SUBSTANDARDNESS AMONG ASSISTED HOUSEHOLDS 



Throughout this report, we have used one index of housing quality to measure the 
Incidence of substandard housing conditions among assisted households. The specific 
Index ranks high on external validity. It Is based on the Index developed by HUD's 
Offlce or Policy Development and Research in the early 1980s and Incorporates several 
modest revisions that align It more closely to Sectloii 8 existing housing standards/ The 
use of one Index rwher than several also malces sense on practical grounds since it 
simplifies both analysis and presentation. 

Nevertheless, It Is important to note that the concepts of "housing quality" or 
•housing adequacy" are not based on completely explicit criteria^ and have no precise, 
quantifiable definitions of where "bad" ends and "good" begins.^ As a result, a large 
number of housing quality Indices have been developed. Although there Is a good deal 
of overlap among the core items In most of these indices (e.g., the presence or complete 
plumbing and kitchen facilities), there Is also enough variation between them to suggest 
potential discrepancies in classifying dwellings as substandard. 

To detem)lne the extent to which such discrepancies arise, we re-estlmated the 
Incidence rates of substandard dwellings for nine additional housing quality Indices cited 
in the literature or used In housing assistance programs. (Index definitions are provided 
in an attachment to this appendix.) 

Table E.l shows the rates of substandardness for each of these Indices when applied 
to our tlve-category assistance variable. The Index name "welfare and housing" is the 
one used throughout this paper and, therefore, sets the frame of reierence for the other 
indices. Six of the Indices produce estimates that are roughly comparable. These 
Include: welfare and housing, elderly housing 1, elderly housing 2, HUD extended, 
HUD restricted, and CBO. The remaining four indices, however, diverge sharply. The 
Fair Market Rent and 0MB indices consistently yield the highest rates of 
substandardness, while the HUD/Simonson Index yields the lowest rates. Thus, 
depending on the housing quality index adopted, the fraction of 'welfare only" 
households Judged to reside In a deficient units ranges from a low of 18.8 percent 
(HUP/Slnionson) to a high of 63.2 percent (FMR)«a gap of 44.4 percentage points. 
Furthermore, the discrepancy between the fraction of "welfare only" households In 
deficient units compared to "housing only" households varies between roughly 15 
percentage points (HUD/Simonson) and 32 percentage points (New York state). In all 
cases, however, the incidence of substandardness Is much higher among the welfars only 
group, ranging from about two to five limes as great as that for households receJvitig 
housing assistance alone. 

Table E.2 concentrates on rates of substandardness among the different subgroups 
of this "welfare only" population. Differences between Indices persist when we restrict 
the sample to deniographlcally more homogeneous groups. Most of the indices, 
however, produce little variation 3n rates of dwelling inadequacies between AFDC, SSI, 
AND GA-occupled unlu. A few. such as HUD extended, New York State and 0MB, 
however, yield relatively large discrepancies. 



1. In particular, it sets «omewhat stricter tests for units to be judged as adequate 
compared to the HUD/Simonson Index (e.g., HUD/Simonson req common area problems 
for a unit to be judged substandard while the revised index requires two or more such 
problems). 

2. Newman. S. 1984. "Housing Research. Conceptual and Measurement Issues." In 
Survey Subjective Phenomena , edited by C. Turner and E. Martin. Vol. 2. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Table E,l PERCENT OF UNITS RATED SUBSTANDARD. BY TYPE OF 
ASSISTANCE {^983 National American Housing Survey) 



Total 
receiving 

Income 
assistance 



HUD/Slmonson 16.4 

HUD restricted 21.9 

Elderly housing I 22.8 

CBO criteria 25.0 

Welfare and housing 24.8 

Elderly housing 2 29.1 

HUD extended 29.3 

New York state study 38.1 

0MB criteria 54.9 

Fair Market Rent 59.2 



Total 



Type of assistance 



receiving 
housing 
assistance 


Income 
assistance 
only 


Housing 
assistance 
only 


Income & 
housing 
assistance 


5.3 


18.8 




8.2 


9.4 


24.7 


7.9 


11.9 


9.3 


25.6 


7.3 


12.6 


10.9 


27.9 


8.7 


14.iJ 


8.0 


28.5 


5.8 


11.7 


9.3 


34.1 


7.8 


11,7 


9.2 


34.1 


7,2 


12.5 


14.8 


43.4 


11.9 


19,4 


35.9 


58.2 


31.5 


43,1 


38.6 


63.2 


34.5 


45.3 



Table E,2 PERCENT OF UNITS RATED SUBSTANDARD ON ALTERNATIVE 
HOUSING QUALITY INDICES AMONG 'WELFARE ONLY' 
HOUSEHOLDS, BY TYPE OF WELFARE (1983 National 
American Housing Survey) 



AFDC only 



HUD/Slmonson 17.1 

HUD restricted 24,5 

Elderly housing t 25.7 

CBO criteria 28.6 

Welfare and housing 25.0 

Elderly housing 2 31,2 

HUD extended 29.6 

New York state study 38.8 

OMB criteria 57.4 

Fair Market Rent 63.2 



SSI only 


OA only 


Other 


21.7 


18.5 


17,0 


28.9 


22.6 


21.9 


27,3 


26.0 


22.2 


28.7 


29.0 


23.6 


3^,0 


26.8 


24.2 


40.7 


33.4 


29.0 


43.) 


32.8 


28.6 


54,1 


42.1 


35.5 


64.1 


56.8 


52.4 


68.2 


62.2 


56.7 
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HUIVSimonsoa Definitkxi, 1981 

Unit lacks or shares complete plumbing facilities. 

Unit laclcs adcqunte prevision for sewage disposal. The unit must be connected with a 
public sewer, septic tank, cesspool, or chemical toilet. 

Unit lacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 

Has three or more structural problems*. 

Leaking roof. 

Open cracks or holes in Interior walls or celling. 
Holes in the interior floors. 

Peeling paint or broken plaster over one square foot on an Interior wall. 
Evidence of mice or rats In last 90 days. 

Has three or more common area problems: 

No working light fixtures In common hallway. 
Loose, broken, or missing stairs. 
Broken or missing stair railings. 

No elevator In building (for units two or more floors from main building entrance 
in building four or more stories high). 

Unit Is heated mainly by unvtnted room heaters which bmn gas, oil, or kerosene. 
Lacks electricity. 

Has three signs of elearlcal inadequacy: 

One or more rooms without a working whU outlet. 

Fuses blown or circuit breakers trippwl three or more times during last 90 days. 
Exposed wiring In house. 



Source: SImonson, J. 1981. Measuring Inadequate Housing through the Use of the 
Annual Housing Survey , Washington. D.C.: Ofllce of Policy Development and kesearch, 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, pp. 84-85. 
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HUD'i Rcxtrictcd DcnnlUoni 

Unit is "severely Inadequate" |f li exhibits one or more of the following flaws: 
Lacks or shares complete plumbing facilities. 
Contains five of the following six signr of Inadequate maintenance; 
Leaking roof. 

Open cracks or holes In Interior walls and ceilings. 
Holes in the interior floors. 

Peeling palm or broken plaster over one square foot on an interior wall. 
Evidence of mice or rats in last 90 days. 

Leaks in basement. (For units without basement, four of five signs.) 

Contains four or more of the following public hall deficiencies: 

No r.orking light flxMires In public hnlLt. 

Loose, broken, or missing steps on common stairways. 

Loose or missing stair railings. 

No elevator In the building (for units two or more lloors from main building 
entrance in four or more story building). 

Healing equipment breakdown of six consecutive hours or longer three or more times last 
winter. 

Experience,^ three selected elearlcal defects or no electricity: 

Lacks worklfvg electrical wall outlet in one or more rooms. 

Blown fuses or tripped circuit breakers three or ntore times in S ^ast 90 days. 

Exposed wiring. 

Inadequate provision for sewage disposal. Adequate means of sewage disposal Include a 
public sewer, septic tank, cess|x>ol, or chemical toilet. Facilities must be in the 
structure. 



Source: An Afialysls of the Housing Needs of New York State: Research Design 
Exhibit E.2. March 1983. Cambrk(ge, MA: Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Office of Policy Development, and Research and Urban Sysienrs Research 
and Engineering, Inc. 
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Elderiy Housing 1 

Unit lacks or shares complete plunhingiacilities. 
Unit lacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 

One or more of the following three services was unavailable or completely unusable for 
six or more hours ai least three limes during the past ninety davs: (1) running water, 
(2) sewage system, (3) toilet. 

The heating system was completely unusable for six or more hours ai least three limes 
during the past winter. 

Two or more of the following four conditions exist: 
Leaking roof. 

Substantial cracks or boles in walls and ceilings. 
Holes in floors. 

Broken plaster or peeling paint over one square fool on interior walls. 

The unit is in a building with public hallways and stairs, and two or more of the 
following three conditions exists: 

Missing light Hxtures. 

Stair railings are missing or poorly attached. 
Missing, loose, cr broken steps. 



Source: Siruyk, Raymond and Beth Soldo. 1980. Improving the Elderly's Housing: A 
Key to Pfeserying the Nation's Housing Stock and Neighbodioods /cambridge. MAt 
BaUinger Publishing. 
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GoogfesskMial Budget OfBce, 1978 

A unit falls If It lias one or more major deficiency or two or more secondary deficiencies. 
The major deficiencies are: 

The absence of complete plumbing facilities. 

The absence of complete kitchen facilities. 

The absence of a public sewer conncaion, septic tank, or cesspool. 

Three or more breakdowns of six or more hours each time In the sewer, septic tank, 

or cesspool during the prior 90 days. 

Three or more breakdowns of six or more hours each time In the heatlnc system 
during ihe last winter. 

Three or more times completely without water for six or more hours each time 
dcring the prior 90 days. 

Three or more times completely without a fiush toilet for s« or more hours each 
time during the prior 90 days. 

Secondary deficiencies are: 

Leaking roof. 

Holes In Interior fioors. 

Open CTacks or holes in interior walls or ceilings. 

Broken plaster (over one square foot in area) on interior waUs or celllnRS. 

Exposed wiring. 

The absence of any working light In public hallways. 
Loose or missing handrails in public hallways. 
Loose, broken, or missing steps in public haUways. 



Source: Congressional Budget Office. 1978. Federal Housing Policy: Current Programs 
and Recurring Issues. Background paper of the U.S. Congress. Table 1, fn. b, o. ri. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Welfare and Hovning 

Unit lacks or shares complete plumbing facilities. 

Unit lacks adequate provision for sewage disposal. The unit must be connected with a 
public sewer, septic tank, cesspool, or chemical toilet. 

Unit lacks'or shares complex kitchen facilities. 

Has two or more structural problems: 

Leaking roof. 
Leaking basement. 

Open cracks or holes in interior walls or ceilings. 
Holes in the interior floors. 

Peeling paint er brckcn plaster over one square foot on an interior wa!l. 
Evidence of mice or rats in last 90 days. 

Has two or more common area problems: 

No working light fixture in common hallway. 
Loose, broken, or missing stairs. 
Broken or missing stair railings. 

No elevator in building {'for units two or note floors from main building entrance 
in building four or more ilories high>. 

Unit is heated mainly by unvenied room healers which bum gas, oil, or kerosense. 

Unit has had three or more toilet breakdowns of six hours or more in the past 90 days. 

Unit had three or more heating breakdowns lasting six hours or more last winter. 

Lacks electricity. 

One or more rooms without a working wall outlet. 

Fuses blown or circuit breakers tripped three or more times during last 90 days. 
Exposed wiring in house. 



Source: Definition used In current paper. 
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Elderijr Hooting 2 

Unit lacks or shares compbte plumbing facilities. 
Unit tacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 

Unit lacks adequate provision for sewage disposal. Unir must be connected with a public 
sewer, septic lank, cesspool, or chemical toilet. 

Basement leaks. 

No elevator in building (for units two or nwre floors from the main building entrance in 
buildings four or more stories high). 

Unit heated mainly by unvented room heaters wliich burn gas, oil, or kerosene. 
Lacks electricity. 

Unit lacks a working electrical wall outlet in one or more rooms. 

Source: Zais, James, Raymond J. Stftiyk, and Thomas Thibodeau. Housing Assistance 
for Older Americans . Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, p. 32. 
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HUD'S Extended Ddlnlticn 

Unit is 'potentially inadequate" if it has one or more of the following flaws: 
Unit tacks or shares complete plumbing facilities. 
Unit lacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 
Unit shows three of six signs of inadequate maintenance: 
Leaking roof. 

Open cracks or holes in interior walls and ceilings. 
Holes in the Interior floors. 

Peeling paint or broken pla.<ter over one square foot on an interior wall. 
Evidence of mice or rats in last 90 days. 
Leaks In basement. 

Ca.itains three or more public hall deficiencies: 

No light fixtures in public halls. 

Loose, broken, or missing steps on common stairways. 

Loose or niis.<;ing stair railings. 

No elevator In the building (for units two or mere floors from main building 
entrance in a building with four or more floors). 

Unit lacks heating equipment, or unit is heated primarily by room heaters without flue or 
vent which burn gas, oil, or kerosene. 

Heating equipment breakdown of six consecutive hours or longer three or more times last 
winter. 

Experiences three selected electrical defects or no electricity: 

Lacks working electrical wall outlet in one or more rooms. 

Blown fuses or tripped circuit breakers three or more times in the last 90 days. 

Exposed wiring. 

Inadequate provision for sewage disposal and/or break down of the facilities. Adequate 
means of sewage disposal include a public sewer, septic lank, cesspool, or chemical 
toilet. Facilities must be in the structure. Breakdown of flush toilet six consecutive 
hours or longer, three or more times during the last 90 days. 



Source: \n Analysis of the Hoijsing Needs of New York State: Research L>esign . March 
1983. Exhibit E-1. Cambridge, MA: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Office of Policy Development and Research, and Urban Systems Research 
and Engineering, Inc. 
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New Yodc State Study 

A unit fails If It has one or more major deficiency or two or more secondary defidencles. 
The major deficiencies are: 

The absence of complete plumbing facilities.^ 
The absence of complete kitchen facilities." 
No centra! heat. 

Secondary deficiencies are: 

Leaking roof. 

Holes in interior floors. 

Open cracks or holes In Interior walls or ceilings. 

Broken plaster (over one square foot) in area on Interior walls or ceilings. 

Exposed wiring. 

The absence of any working light In public hallways. 
Loose or missing handrails In i)ublic hallways. 
Loose, broken, or missing steps in public hallways. 



Source: An Analysis of the Housing Needs of New York State: Research Design . March 
1983. Cambridge, MA: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. Office of 
Policy Development and Research, and Urban Systems Research and Engineering, Inc., 
pp. 2-17. 

fl- Complete plumbing facilities : this requires a unit to have hot and cold piped water, 
a flusn toilet, and a bathtub or shower all inside the structure. 

Complete kitchen facilities : a unit must have an installed sink with piped water, a 
range or cook*stove, and a mechanical refrigerator all Inside the structure. 
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Tbe Office of MasasesMfitiodBodset, 1977 

Any one or more of the following criteria cause a unit lo fail: 
Unit lacks or shares complete plumbing facilities. 
Unit lacks or shares complete kitchen facilities. 

Unit was completely without running water for six or more hours at least three 
times in the past 90 days. 

Unit had completely unusable toilet for six hours at least three times in the past 90 
days. 

Unit had completely unusable sewage disposal system for six or more hours at least 
three times in the past 90 dsys. 

Unit heated by unvented room heaters burning gas, oil, or kerosene. 

Room(s) closed for a week or more during past winter because they could not be 
heated. 

Completely unusable heating system for six or more hours three or more times 
during past winter. 

Unit lacks a working electrical wall outlet in one or more rooms. 
Leaking roof. 

Cracks or holes In Interior walls or ceiling. 
Holes in floor. 

Broken plaster or peeling paint (over one square foot) on Interior walls. 

Public halls lack working light fixtures. 

Loose, broken, or missing steps on common stairways. 

Not all stair railing firmly attached, or stair railings missing. 

Evidence or rats or mice in last 90 days. 



cK)urce: Sunshine, Jonathan. "Memorandum for Distribution: Preliminary Findings of 
° Study-Report No. 8: Econometric Analysis of Contractor Data.' 22 December 
.t ^shington, D.C.: Office of Management and Budget, Special Studies Division, 
Human Resources, Veterans, and Labor. 
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Fair Msffctt Rent 

Any one of the following criteria causes a unit to fail: 
Unit I&clcs complete plumbing facilities. 
Unit lacks or shares complete icitchen facilities. 
Stove, refrigerator, or sinic not working. 

UnU^wiihout running water for at least six hours at least three times in previous 90 

Cbmpletely unusuable toilet for at least six hours at least three times in previous 90 

Completely unusable sewage disposal for at least sb; hours at least three times in 
previous 90 days. 

Heated bv fireplace, stove, space heater, or by unvented room heaters burning cas, 
oil, or Kerosene. ^ * 

Rooms closed for a week or more during the past winter because they could not be 
heatsu. 

Unusable heating system for at least six hours at least three times during the past 
Leaking roof. 

Open cracks or holes in interior walls or ceiling. 
Holes in the interior floor. 

Broken plaster or peeling paint (over one square foot) on interior waUs. 

Public halls lack working light fixtures. 

Lxwse or missing steps on common stairways. 

Stair railings missing or not firmly attached. 

Signs that rats or mice were present in the last 90 days. 

Unit lacks direct access; entry is through another unit. 

Unit lacks electricity. 

Exposed wiring. 

Fuses or circuit breakers blew three or more times in the last 90 days. 
Unit lacks working electrical wall outlet In one or more rooms. 

Source; Federal Register, various issues. 
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Appendix F EFFECTS OF TYPE OF ASSISTANCE ON HOUSING OUTCOMES, BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE 



Cromitng 







All households 






Renters 




Independent 
variables 


Elderly 


Households 

with 
chlld(ren) 


Other 
non elderly 


Elderly 


Households 

with 
child(ren) 


Other 
nonelderly 


Constant 
Own 

Whether white 
Whether black 
Central city 
Rest ofSMSA 
Household sire 
Income 
Northeast 
North Centra! 


.26 

- OR 

-.06* 
-.04 

.01 
-.01 

.16** 
-.OO** 

.01 

.00 


.45** 
11** 

-.11** 
-.07** 

.01 
-.00 

.15** 
-.00** 
-.02 
-.05** 


.36** 
-.13** 
-.08** 
-.09** 

.00 
-.02 

.16** 
-.00** 

.00 
-.03 


.22** 

-.03 
-.03 

.05 

.02 

.16** 
-.00 

.02 
-.03 


.43** 

-.06** 

.01 
-.02 

.15** 
-.00** 
-.01 
-.03* 


.33** 

-.09** 
.04 
.02 

.ID 

-.00** 

-.00 

-.02 


West 

Whether femate 
head 

Housing asst. only 
Both housing & 


.02 
.11** 


.05** 

-.04** 
-.06** 


.03 
-.05* 


.05 
.10** 


.05* 

-.04* 
-.05** 


.05 
-.05* 


welfare 
1^ (adj.) 
(N) 


.04 

.54 
551 


-.07** 

.48 
2,273 


-.07** 
.59 
901 


.03 
.45 
246 


-.07** 

.51 
1,808 


-.07* 
.52 
522 



Source: 1983 American Housing Survey 



1. Crowding is measured by persons per room. 

2. Restricted to households with two or more persons. 

3. Renters exclude households who neither own nor r^nl. 



* Significant ai .05 level. 
'^* Significant at .01 level. 
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Aflc lability 

All households 







households 




Independent 




with 


Dthpr 


variables 


Eld.fly 


chiid(ren) 


V/IIICI 

nnnplrlprSv 

llwllCIUvl fjr 


Constant 


41. 25** 


68.47**^ 


C7-1 1 


Own 


-2.40 


-.50 


D/. 1 1 " 

- 1 1 
-ill 


Whether white 


.65 


2.05 


- ^6 


Whether black 


-1.35 


.52 


1 


Central city 


1.92** 


5.71** 


1 .^0 
5.40** 


Rest of SMSA 


3J2* 


7.43** 


8.16** 


Household size 


.16 


-1.33** 


- \f% 


Income 


-.OO** 


-.00** 


. 1 w 

-.00** 


Northeast 


4.50* 


3.51* 


5.65** 


North Central 


3.51* 


3.18* 


5.80** 


West 


3.13 


.83 


2.95 


Whether female 








head 




4.58** 




Housing asst. only 


-9 91** 


-21.09** 


-17.12** 


Both housing & 








welfare 
(adj.) 


-8.98** 
.09 


-18.11** 
.37 


-14.84^* 
.25 


(N) 


1,344 


2,204 


1,338 



Source: 1983 American Housing Survey. 



1. Aftbrdablllty measured by annual housing costs divided by income. 

• Significant at .05 level. 
♦* Significant at .01 level. 
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r 



lis 



Renters 5 



Households 

with Other ^- 

Elderly chlld(ren) nonelderly 



48.14** 


76.20** 


63.23** 


2.60 

.48 
6.13** 
4.35** 

.09 

-.00** 
4.56** 
3.32* 


1.75 
-.49 
3.87** 
5.69** 
-1.14** 
-.00** 

.49 

.56 


-.15 
.16 
5.60** 
10.64** 

-.00** 
5.79** 
5.50** 


3.64 


-.45 
3.85** 


4.80-> 



14.03** -20.70** -16.42** 

14.17** -38.53** -17 93** 
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Housing QuaJliy 



Independent 
variables 



Conslunt 
Own 

Whether whhe 
Whether black 
Central city 
Rest of SMSA 
Household sixe 
Income 
Northeast 
North Central 

West 

Whether female 
head 

Housing asst. only 
Both houxing & 

welfare 
W (adj.) 
(N) 



All households 



Elderly 



Households 

with 
child(ren) 



Other 
nonelderly 



Elderly 



Source: 1983 National American Housing Survey. 

1 . Housing quality measured as a count of physical housing deficiencies. 



* Significant at .05 level. 
Significant at .01 level. 
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Renters 



Households' 

with 
child(ren) 



Other 
nonelderly 



},6\** 

-.21 
.29* 

-.19* 

-.02 
.14** 

-.OO** 

'35** 


.98** 
-.21** 
-.17* 

.16* 
-.12 
-.14* 

.09** 
-.00** 

.23** 
-.21** 


- 1 1 
.20* 

-.10 

-.23** 
.03 

-.00** 

-.00 

-.31** 


1.52** 

-.2o' 

.18 
-.11 
-.02 

.14** 
-.00** 
-.25** 
-.30** 


.96** 

-.19* 

.15 
-.09 
-.16* 

.08** 
-.00 

.25** 
-.28** 


1.31** 

-.19 

.17 

.00 
-.16 

.03 

-.00** 
.06 
-.25* 


'A9** 


-.33** 


-.39** 


-.40** 


-.40** 


-.33** 


'.H9** 


.08 

-.62** 


-.85** 


-.87** 


M 

-.64** 


-.80** 


-l.Ol^^ 

.26 
1.344 


-.54** 
.11 

2,204 


-.66** 
.13 
1.338 


-.97** 

.29 
930 


-.52** 
.12 
1,784 


-.64** 
.14 
940 
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AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



Aid (0 Families with Dependent Cliildrcn (AFDC), tlie largest income 
assistance program, was created to enable each state and jurisdiction to 
provide a minimum standard of living to needy dependent children and, 
In some cases, to their caretakers. The Department of Heaith and 
Human Services and state pubiic assistance departments jointly 
administer AFDC in accordance with tht; unrestricted money pa^fment 
principle of the Social Security Act of 1935 {Public Law 74-271). By 
law, the government may not control how recipients use their gram. 

The federal government has established general guidelines for the 
program but remains silent on the question of what constitutes a 
minimum standard of living and which items (food, shelter, clothing, 
and so on) are to be Included in a slate's standard of need. Each slate 
h responsible for defining Its standard of need and payment level as it 
sees fit.' Although not required, each state has included shelter in its 
standard of need since the program's inception.^ 

The following tables provide a state-by-state description of the 
treatment of shelter under AFDC. Table 5.1 shows each state's 
standard of need, shelter need, ratio of shelter need to standard of need, 
payment level, and shelter payment for families with one to six 
members.^ It reflects the situation that existed as of 1984 or 1985 
(depending on when the state was Interviewed). Table 5.2 shows, for 
each state, the average monthly caseload, average number of recipients, 
and average family size for fiscal 1983.^ it also provides three 
estimates of total shelter expenditures based on fiscal 1983 total 
expenditures for AFDC benefits. Table 5.3 contains five separate parts. 
For each state, these tables compare the standard of need, shelter need, 
ratio of shelter need to standard of need, payment level, and shelter 
payment for families with three and four members. Table 5.4 lists the 
federal share of AFDC by state for 1984-85. Table 5.5 shows selected 
household characteristics of AFDC recipients, by state, for 1984. 
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Data for tables 5.1 through 5.3 were collected through telephone 
interviews with each state*s public assistance department and froui 
supporting state documents. Tables 5.4 and 5.5 arc base ')n data in 
government publications. 

ORGANIZATION 

The states are divided into three categories depending upon how 
easily we could estimate the proportion of the welfare grant that Is 
allocated to shelter. 

1. Explldt-The state has a published shelter component included 
In its standard of need and payment standard or it has a specific 
line item for shelter costs in its aggregate AFDC fiscal year 
budget. 

2. Derived-Various pieces of information can be used to estimate 
the shelter need amount. In some Instances, a different overall 
standard of need (and payment level) is established for recipients 
who have no housing costij; here, shelter needs and payment 
levels can be derived by comparing the grants available to such 
recipients to the grants available to families who must pay for 
housing. In other cases, states were able to give us a rough 
percentage of the standard of need and payment level devoted to 
shelter. 

3. Fully consoIldated-The ratio of shelter need to sf ndard of need 
has been set at 30 percent because the state's s telter need is 
neither explicit nor derivable. The 30 percent is based upon the 
amount of income a family is expected to spend on rent In 
subsidized housing. Further, it represents a rough average of 
the states with either explicit or derived shelter assistance 
components. 



Notes 

I. Based on Tllle IV-A of the Socl.al Seairlly Act of 1935 (PL 74-271). as amendtti, 
1985, and AFDC chapier In Background Material and Data on PfO)^fams within tlie 
Jurisdiction of the Commlitee on Ways and Means . Commtitce Print wMCfi ^-7. 00 
Cong., I sess. Washington, D.C. February 1985. Standard of need Is deHncd as the 
state's estimate of how much It costs a family to maintain a minimum standard of living. 
Payment level U the Maximum dollar amount the state provides to a family. 
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2. Conversation with Wilbur Cohen, former Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Spring 1985. 

3. Shelter need Is the state's estVmate of how much It costs for a family to secure 
shelter; shelter payment Is the maximum dollar amount the slate provI<*es lo a family for 
shelter. 

4. State fiscal years do hot necessarily correspond toahe federal fiscal year. For 
example, state fiscal 1983 was usually defined as July 1982 to June 1983. A majority of 
the aggregate AFDC data refiect state fiscal 1983. 
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Table 5. 1 AFDC TOTAL AND SHELTER BENEFIT STANDARDS AND 
PAYMENTS, BY FAMILY SIZE, 1983-84^ 
(dollars unless otherwise indicated) 



State and meR^iire 



Family size (number of persons) 
One Two Three Four Five 



Arkansas 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to stand^d of need 

(percent)'' 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 

California 



97 
20 



20.6 
58 
12 



193 
40 



20.7 
116 
24 



234 
40 



273 
40 



310 
40 



17.8 14.7 12.9 
140 164 186 
24 24 24 



Six 



345 
40 



11.6 
207 
24 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standm^d of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standiurd of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



272 
148 



54.4 
272 
148 



448 
194 



43.3 
448 
194 



286 
146 



51.0 
286 
146 



380 
146 



38.4 
380 
146 



558 
211 



37.8 
558 
211 



467 
159 



34.0 
467 
159 



660 
222 



33.6 
660 
222 



Connecticut: Region A 

Standard of need 346 440 546 636 

Shelter need 206 206 237 265 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standmxl of need 

(percent)^ 59.5 46.8 43.4 41 .6 

Payment level 346 440 546 636 

Shelter payment 206 206 237 265 

Connecticut: Region B 



549 
177 



32.2 
549 
177 



753 
222 



29.5 
753 
222 



718 
272 



37.9 
718 
272 



628 
182 



28.9 
615 
182 



847 
222 



26.2 
847 
222 



802 
280 



34.9 
802 
280 



710 
187 



26.3 
710 
187 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Fami!y size (number of persons) 

Stale and measure One Two Three Four Five Six 

Connecticut: Region C 

Standard of need 286 380 460 534 608 690 

Sfieiterneed 146 146 152 162 162 168 
Ratio of sfielter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)^ 51.0 38.4 33.0 30.0 26.6 24.3 

Payment ievcl 286 380 460 534 608 690 

Shelter payment 146 146 152 162 162 168 

Hawaii 

Standard of need 297 319 468 546 626 709 

Sfieiterneed 175 215 240 265 290. 320 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standvd of need 

(percent)^ 58.9 67.4 51.3 48.5 46.3 45.1 

Payment level 297 319 468 546 626 709 

Shelter payment 175 215 240 265 290 320 

Idalio 

Standard of need 365 446 554 627 700 760 

Shelter need 117 117 142 142 142 142 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standeurd of need 

(percent)^ 32.1 26.2 25.6 22.6 20.3 18.7 

Payment level 201 245 304 344 385 418 

Shelter payment 65 66 78 78 78 78 

Illinois: Group I - C:hicago 

Standard of need 381 480 657 742 867 974 

Shelter need" 198 235 304 297 361 385 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standeurd of need 

(percent)^ 52.0 48.9 46.2 40.1 41.6 39.5 

Payment level 198 250 342 386 451 506 

Shelter payment^ 103 122 158 155 187 200 

Indiana 

Standard of need |95 255 315 375 435 495 

Shelter need 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Ratio of shelter need 
to stand^d of need 

(percent)^ 51.3 39.2 31.7 26.7 22.9 20.2 

Payment level 98 196 256 316 376 436 

Shelter payment 50 77 81 84 86 88 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Family slit (number <if persons) 

State and measure One Two Three Four Five Six 
Iowa 

Standard of need 213 421 497 578 640 712 

Shelter need 44 92 93 100 102 104 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standfund of need 

(percent)^ 20.6 21.7 18,7 17.2 15.9 14.6 

Payment level 154 305 360 419 464 516 

Shelter payment 32 66 67 72 74 75 

Kansas: Group 1^ 

Standard of need 189 255 314 363 406 449 

Shelter need 76 76 76 76 76 76 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standsund of ne^ 

(percent)^ 40.2 29.8 24.2 20.9 18.7 16.9 

Payment level 189 255 314 363 406 449 

Shelter payment 76 76 76 76 76 76 

Kansas: Group 

Standard of need 248 314 373 422 465 508 

Shelter need 135 135 135 135 135 135 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standeurd of need 

(percent)'' 54.4 43.0 36.2 32.0 29.0 26.6 

Payment level 248 314 373 422 465 508 

Shelter payment 135 135 135 135 135 135 

Maine 

Standard of need 239 379 510 641 772 903 

Thelterneed 80 127 170 214 257 300 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standejnd of need 

(percent)^ 33.4 33.5 33.3 33.4 33.3 33.2 

Payment level 174 275 370 465 560 665 

Shelter payment^ 58 92 123 155 186 



Maryland 



221 



Standard of need 192 337 433 520 603 665 

Shelter need 71 124 159 19! 222 245 
Ratio of shelter need 
to stand^ of need 

(percent)*' 36.8 36.8 36.8 36.8 36.8 36.8 

Payment level . 139 224 313 376 436 481 

Shelter payment" 51 82 115 138 160 177 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Family sixe (number of persons) 



State and measure 



One Two Three Four Five 



Six 



Michigan: Zone I, Area I (low) 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



273 
95 



34.8 
250 
95 



370 
105 



28.4 
339 
105 



459 
115 



564 
140 



659 
150 



25.1 24.8 22.8 
420 516 603 
115 140 150 



846 
195 



23.0 
774 
195 



Michigan: Zone 11, Area VI (high) 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter neetl 

to .^tandmrd of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

Mississippi 



338 
150 



44.4 
309 
150 



435 
160 



36.8 
398 
160 



523 
170 



628 
195 



723 
205 



32.5 31.1 28.4 
479 575 662 
170 195 205 



862 
250 



29.0 
789 
250 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standeurd of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 



171 
60 



35.1 
0 
0 



244 
60 



24.5 
60 
15 



286 
60 



21.0 
96 
20 



327 
60 



360 
60 



18.3 16.7 
120 144 
22 24 



391 
60 



15.3 
168 
26 



Nebraska 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to stand vd of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 



210 
101 



48.1 
210 
101 



280 
101 



36.1 
280 
101 



New Hampshire: Regular housing (high) 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)'' 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



271 
141 



52.0 
271 
141 



329 
141 



42.9 
329 
141 



359 
103 



389 
141 



420 
105 



442 
141 



490 
108 



29.9 25.0 22.0 
350 420 490 
103 105 108 



493 
141 



36.2 32.0 38.6 
389 442 493 
141 141 l^i 



560 
109 



19.4 
560 
109 



561 
141 



25A 
561 
141 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



State and measure 



Family sire (number of persons) 
One Two Th ree Fou r Five 



New Hampshire: Subsidized housing (low) 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

New Mexico 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard cf need 

(percent)*' 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

New York: New York City 

Standard of need 

Sheller need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standwd of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

New York: Erie County 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)*' 
Payment level 
Snelter payment 



Note 



271 
174 



62.4 
271 
174 



31 i 
1-4 



55.6 
313 
174 



367 
174 



418 
174 



470 
174 



145 210 



60 7 
145 
88 



287 
193 



41.9 
210 
88 



377 
227 



258 
88 



34.1 
258 
88 



444 
244 



313 
105 



33.5 
313 
105 



528 
270 



359 
105 



29.2 
359 
105 



599 
281 



67.2 60.2 
287 377 
193 227 



55.0 51.1 
444 528 
244 270 



248 
154 



333 
183 



393 
193 



457 
199 



524 
206 



62.1 55.0 
248 333 
154 183 



Six 



535 
174 



47.4 41.6 37.0 32.5 
367 418 470 535 
174 174 174 174 



391 
105 



26.9 
391 
105 



676 
308 



46.9 45.6 
599 676 
281 308 



578 
210 



49.1 43.5 39.3 36.3 
393 457 524 578 
193 199 206 210 



... Because there Is much variation across the state by county, we chose New York Qty 
and the most populous upstate county, Erie. 

Oregon 



ERIC 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standfyd of need 

(|>ercent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



182 
77 



252 
98 



42.5 39.0 
182 252 
77 98 



8 



310 
116 



392 
140 



37.4 35.8 
310 392 
116 140 



474 
165 



550 
188 



34.R 34.1 
474 550 
165 188 
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State and measure 



South Carolina 



Family size (number of persons) 
One Two Tliree Four Five 



Six 



Standard of need 

Slielter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standvd of need 

(l>ercent)*' 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

South Dalcota 

Standard of need 

Sheiter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standvd of need 

(percent)*' 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

Tennessee 

Standard of oeed 
Shelter need" 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standvd of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment leve!^ 
Shelter payment 

Texas 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standiurd of need 

(percent)^ 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 

Utah 



102 
44 



43.1 
102 
44 



220 
163 



74.1 
220 
163 



126 
38 



30.1 
71 
21 



205 
83 



40.4 
69 
28 



144 
44 



30.6 
144 
44 



286 
163 



57.0 
286 
163 



189 
57 



30.1 
106 
32 



425 
166 



39.0 
144 
56 



187 
44 



229 
44 



272 
44 



314 
44 



23.5 1Q.2 16.2 14.0 
187 229 272 314 
44 44 44 44 



329 
163 



49.5 
329 
163 



246 
74 



30.1 
138 
42 



494 
166 



33.7 
167 
56 



371 
163 



43.9 
371 
163 



300 
90 



30.1 
168 
51 



593 
188 



31.8 
2G1 
64 



413 
163 



39.5 
413 
163 



351 
106 



30.1 
197 
59 



661 
188 



28.5 
224 
64 



455 
163 



35.8 
455 
163 



405 
122 



30.1 
227 
68 



760 
209 



27.5 
258 
71 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of sheiter need 

to standvd of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 



401 
191 



556 
235 



47.6 42.3 
212 294 
101 124 



693 809 992 1,014 
276 297 321 318 



39.8 36.7 32.4 31.4 
367 428 488 537 
146 157 158 169 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Family size (number of persons) 

Stale and measure One Two Tfiree Four Five Six 
Vermont 

Standard of Need 482 586 699 798 910 980 

Sliellerneed 263 263 263 263 263 263 
Ratio of slielter need 
to standvd of need 

(percent)^ 54.7 44.9 37.5 33.0 29.0 26.8 

Payment level 316 384 458 523 596 642 

Slielter payment 173 173 173 173 173 173 

Note: The standard of need includes basic need plus shelter need minus fuel costt, which, 

when furnished, are deducted from the standard of need. The shelter need is the maximum. 

Virginia: Group I 

Standard of need 135 212 273 331 390 437 

Shelter need 71 108 125 141 164 177 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standajrd of need 

(percent)^ 52.9 50.9 45.7 42.6 42.0 40.5 

Payment level 121 191 245 298 351 394 

Shelter payment 64 97 112 127 147 160 

Virginia: Group 11 

Standard of need 161 238 298 357 422 470 

Shelter need 92 132 150 168 195 210 
Ratio of shelter need 
to stand^d of need 

(percent)^^ 57.4 55.5 50.2 47.1 46.3 44.6 

Payment level 145 214 269 321 379 423 

Shelter payment 83 119 135 151 176 189 

Virginia: Group III 

Standard of need 225 302 363 422 501 548 

Shelter need 136 176 192 210 246 259 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standujd of need 

(percent)'' 60.2 58.4 53.0 49.8 49.0 47.3 

Payment level 203 272 327 379 451 493 

Shelter payment 122 159 173 189 221 233 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



State and measure 



Family size (number of persons) 
One Two Three Four Five 



Six 



West Virginia: Plan III (high) 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

^Maximum payment is $275. 

West Virginia: Plan I (low) 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standvd of need 

(percent)" 
Pajment level 
Shelter payment 

Arizona 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent) 
Payment level 
Shelter payment® 

Colorado 

Standard of need 
Shelter need^ 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent) 
Payment level 
Shelter payment® 

Delaware 

Standard of need 
Shelter need^ 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent) 
Pnyiiu-nt le\*el 
Shelter payment® 



161 
59 



36.4 
121 
44 



216 
57 



26.2 
164 
43 



275 
57 



20.9 
206 
43 



332 
63 



18.9 
249 
47 



379 
63 



16.5 
284* 
47 



429 
69 



16.1 
322* 
52 



72 


130 


186 


238 


285 


329 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Ofl 

yo 


140 




214 


247 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


130 


180 


233 


282 


322 


360 


52 


72 


93 


112 


128 


143 


39.7 


39.7 


39.7 


39.7 


39.7 


39.7 


130 


180 


233 


282 


322 


360 


52 


72 


93 


112 


128 


143 


253 


496 


631 


765 


907 


1.045 


68 


134 


170 


207 


245 


282 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


208 


272 


346 


420 


498 


574 


56 


73 


93 


113 


135 


155 


152 


212 


287 


336 


416 


475 


46 


64 


86 


101 


125 


143 


;o.o 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


30.0 


152 


212 


287 


336 


416 


475 


46 


64 


86 


lOI 


125 


143 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



State and meastire 



Family slr^ (number of persons) 
One Two Tlirce Four Five 



Six 



Florida: Standard with shelter allowance 



Standard of need 
Shelter needS 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standml of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



221 
95 



43.0 
137 
59 



297 
95 



32.0 
185 
59 



Florida: Standard witiiout shelter allowance 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of jthelter need 

to stand^d of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 

Massachusetts 

Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to stand^d of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment^ 



Montana: Standard with shelter allowance 



Standard of need 
Sheher need^ 
Ratio of shelter need 

to stand^d of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 



256 
164 



64.1 
212 
136 



337 
188 



55.8 
279 
156 



Shelter payment*^ 
Montana: Standard without shelter allowance 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent) 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



400 
135 



33.8 
240 
81 



468 
135 



549 
160 



401 
199 



49.6 
332 
165 



513 
250 



48.7 
425 
207 



607 
296 



48.8 
501 
245 



618 
160 



28.8 29.1 25.9 
284 328 370 
82 96 96 



126 


202 


265 


333 


389 


458 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


77 


126 


158 


202 


231 


275 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


273 


347 


418 


490 


562 


635 


125 


125 


125 


125 


125 


125 


45.9 


36.1 


30.0 


25.6 


22.3 


19.8 


258 


328 


396 


463 


531 


600 


118 


118 


119 


119 


122 


119 



682 
332 



48.7 
564 
275 



92 


149 


202 


263 


311 


350 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


76 


123 


167 


217 


258 


290 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Stflte and measure 



Family sijse (number of persons) 
One Two Three Four Five 



Six 



North Dakota 

Standard of need 201 301 

Shelter need^ 50 75 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent) 25.0 25.0 

Payment level 201 301 

Shelter payment^ 50 75 

Washington: Standard with shelter allowance 



Standard of need 491 

Shelter needS 310 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standfurd of need 

(percent)" 63.1 

Payment level 304 

Shelter payment^ i92 



621 
358 



57.6 
385 
222 



371 
93 



25.0 
371 
93 



768 
420 



54.7 
476 
260 



454 
114 



25.0 
454 
114 



904 
471 



52.1 
561 
292 



516 
129 



25.0 
516 
129 



1.008 
490 



48.6 
646 
314 



569 
142 



25.0 
569 
142 



1,182 
579 



49.0 
731 
358 



Washington: Standard without shelter allowance 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent) 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



Wyoming: Standard with shelter allowance 



Standard of need 
Shelter need^ 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standfurd of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



Wyoming: Standard without shelter allowance 



Standard of need 

Shelter need 

Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of nexl 

(percent) 
Payment level 
Shelter payment 



181 


263 


348 


433 


518 


603 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


181 


263 


348 


433 


518 


603 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


allowance 










195 


320 


360 


390 


450 


510 


80 


115 


95 


80 


105 


105 


41.0 


35.9 


26.4 


20.5 


23.3 


20.6 


195 


320 


360 


390 


450 


510 


80 


115 


95 


80 


105 


105 



115 


205 


265 


310 


345 


405 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


115 


205 


265 


310 


345 


405 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TflWc5.1 (continued) 



State and measure 



Family sixe (number of persons) 
One Two Tliree Four Five 



Six 



Alabama 

Standard of Jieed 

Shelter need' 

Ratio of shelter need 

to j^tandaxd of need 

(percent)* 
Payment level 
Shelter payment* 

Alaska 



192 
58 



30.0 
59 
18 



288 
86 



30.0 



26 



384 
115 



30.0 
118 
35 



480 
144 



30.0 
147 
44 



576 
172 



672 
202 



30.0 30.0 
177 206 
53 62 



Standard of ;ieed 
Shelter need' 
Ratio of shelter neetl 

to standard of need 

(percent)' 
Payment level . 
Shelter payment* 

Di.'itrict of Columbia 



254 
76 



638 
191 



30.0 30.0 
254 638 
76 191 



719 800 
(216) (240) 



(30.0) (30.0) 
719 800 
(216) (240) 



881 
264 



962 
289 



30.0 30.0 
881 962 
264 289 



Standard of Jieed 
Shelter need' 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)* 
Payment Je\'el 
Shelter payment* 

Georgia 

Standard of Jiced 
Shelter need' 
Ratio of shelter need 

to stand{urd of need 

(percent)" 
Payment level . 
Shelter payment^ 

Kentuclcy 

Standard of iiced 
Shelter need' 
Ratio of shelter need 

to standard of need 

(percent)* 
Payment level , 
Shelter payment' 



412 
124 



514 
154 



30.0 30.0 
206 257 
62 77 



202 
61 



30.0 
123 
37 



140 
42 



30.0 
140 
42 



306 
92 



30.0 
187 
56 



170 
51 



30.0 
170 
51 



654 
196 



30.0 
327 
98 



366 
110 



30.0 
223 
67 



197 
59 



30.0 
197 
59 



798 
239 



30.0 
399 
120 



432 
130 



30.0 
264 
79 



246 
74 



30.0 
246 
74 



920 1,080 
276 324 



30.0 30.0 
460 540 
138 162 



494 
148 



30.0 
301 
90 



288 
86 



30.0 
288 
86 



536 
161 



30.0 
327 
98 



325 
98 



30.0 
325 
98 
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Tflbic 5.1 (continued) 



Family size (number of persons) 

Stflte and measure One Two Three Four Five Six 
Louisiana: Region I - Non-urban 

Standard of Jiecd 200 373 528 658 783 899 

Sheltcrneed' 60 112 158 197 237 267 
Ratio of shelter need 
t^standmJ of need 

(percent)^ 3O.O 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level 66 123 174 217 259 296 

Shelter payment* 20 37 52 65 78 89 

Louisiana: Region II - Urban 

Standard of need 217 416 579 712 841 958 

Shelter need' 65 125 174 214 252 287 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standeuti of need 

(percent)^ 3O.O 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level 72 138 190 234 277 316 

Slteller payment 22 41 57 70 83 95 

Minnesota 

Standard of i)eed 246 431 524 611 685 76I 

Shelter need' 74 129 157 183 206 228 
Ratio of shelter need 
to Mandurd of need 

Cpcrccnt)' 3O.O 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level . 246 431 524 611 685 761 

Shelter payment' 74 129 157 183 206 228 

Missouri 

Standard of Jiecd 145 250 312 365 414 460 

Shelter need' 44 75 94 110 124 138 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)* 30.O 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30 0 

Payment level 123 212 265 310 351 391 

Shelter payment' 37 64 80 93 105 117 

Nevada 

Standard of iiecd 173 229 285 341 397 453 

Shelter need' 52 69 86 102 119 136 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)* 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level 142 188 234 280 325 372 

Shelter payment* 43 56 70 84 98 111 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Family sire (number of persons) 

State and measure One Two Three Four Five Six 
New Jersey 

Standard of need 217 288 381 443 486 569 

Shelter need' 65 86 114 133 146 171 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)' 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level , 217 288 381 443 486 569 

Shelter payment' 65 86 114 133 146 171 

North Carolina 

Standard of riccd 296 388 446 488 534 576 

Shelter need' 89 116 134 146 160 173 
Raiio of shelter need 
to standard of nc«J 

(percent)' 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level , 148 194 223 244 267 288 

Shelter payment' 44 58 67 73 80 86 

Ohio 

Standard of need 368 498 627 757 886 1,015 

Shelter need' uo 149 188 227 266 305 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standejd of need 

(percent)' 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level . 116 227 276 343 400 445 

Shelter payment' 35 68 83 103 120 134 

Oklahoma: Children and one or two adults inclucfsd in the assistance payment 

Standard of need - 2I8 282 349 409 468 

Shelter need' 65 85 105 123 140 
Rrtiio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)' 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level - 218 282 349 409 468 

Shelter payment' 65 85 105 123 140 

Oklahoma; Qildren only (no adulu) included In the assisUmce payment 

Standard of need 84 166 234 301 361 424 

Shelter need' 25 50 70 90 108 127 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standMxl of need 

(percent)' 3O.O 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 

Payment level . 84 166 234 301 361 424 

Shelter payment' 25 50 70 90 108 127 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



State and measure 



Family sire (number of persons) 
One Two Three Four Five Six 



Pennsylvania 

Standard of iieed 
Slielter need' 
Ratio of slielter need 
to standanl ot need 
(percent)* 
Payment level 



Shelter payment 
Rhode Island 



298 
89 



461 
138 



30.0 30.0 
177 273 
53 82 



587 
176 



724 
217 



859 
258 



976 
293 



30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
348 429 509 578 
104 129 153 173 



Standard of iieed 
Shelter need* 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 
(percent)^ 
Payment level 



Shelter payment' 
Wisconsin: Area I 



251 
75 



343 
103 



30.0 30.0 
251 343 
75 103 



424 
127 



484 
145 



544 
163 



613 
184 



30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
424 484 544 613 
127 145 163 184 



Standard of iieed 
Shelter need*' 
Ratio of shelter need 
to standard of need 

(percent)' 
Payment level . 
Shelter payment' 

Wisconsin: Area II 

Standard of iieed 
Shelter need' 
Ratio of shelter need 
to stnnda/d of need 
(percent)' 
Payment level 



Shelter payment 



J 



302 
91 



292 
88 



30.0 
248 
74 



534 
160 



30.0 30.0 
257 454 
77 136 



518 
155 



30.0 
440 
132 



628 
188 



608 
182 



30.0 
517 
155 



749 
225 



723 
217 



30.0 
618 
185 



860 
258 



835 
251 



30.0 
710 
213 



930 
279 



30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
534 637 731 791 
160 191 219 237 



902 
271 



30.0 
767 
230 



Source: State documents and telephone interviews with state welfare officials. 

a. State officials were interviewed in late 1984 and early 1985. The data reflect the 
standard of need and payment levels in effect at the time of the interview. 

b. Derived Siy dividing the published shelter need by the published standard of need 
for each family si7^. 
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c. Derived by multiplying ilie publislied payment ie\'el by the slieiter need/standard 
of need ratio for eacli family size. 

d. Derived b)r multiplying tlie publislied standard of need by the published shelter 
need/standard of need ratio for each family size. 

e. Derived by multiplying, the published payment level by the published shelter 
need/standard of need ratio for each family si^e. 

f. Shelter allowances hav^, been established based on location in the state. There 
are five shelter groups in the state as follows: $76 for Group I, $86 for Group II. 
$97 for Group III. $109 for Group IV. and $135 for Group V. (Sec. 3322 of ihe 
Kansas Public Assistance Manual. Rev. 2. 1-85.) 

If an AFDC assistance unit resides in a shared living arrangement. Uie assistance 
unit receives percent of the basic allowance plus a percentage reduction of the 
shelter allowance of 60 percent for one. 50 percent for two. 40 percent for three. 35 
percent for four.- 30 percent for five, and 20 percent for six or more persons in the 
assistance nit. There are two exceptions: (1) the only person excluded from the 
assistance plan is an SSI recipient to whom the statutory one-third reduction has been 
applied to the SSI payment; or (2) there is a shared living arrangement resulting 
from a commercial and bona fide iandiord-tenant relationship with persons excluded 
from the assistance plan (Sec. 3322.1 (2) and (3). and Sec. 3322.2 of the Kansas 
PuWic Assistance Manual. Rev. No. 2. 1-85). 

g. Derived by subtracting the published standard of need without shelter assistance 
from the published standard of need with shelter assistance for each family size. 

h. Derived by dividing the shelter need by the published standard of need. 

K The shelter need/standard of need ratio has been set at 30 percent since the state's 
shelter need is neither explicit nor derivable. The 30 percent is based upon the 
amount of income a family is expected to spend on rent in subsidized housing. 




. T«bte AGGREGATE INFORMATION ON AFDC: CASELOADS, RECIPIENTS, AND EXPENDITURES, 
EXPLICIT DATA, 1983-84® 



Shelter expenditures^ 



AFDC 



.State 



'^rkansas 

/California 
Connecticut 
; Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 
. f owa 

'Kansas 

iMaine 

'Maryland 
/Michigan 

:Mississippi 
. Nebrasica 

Sew Hampshire 
"^New Mexico 

New Yoric 

Oregon 



^rage monthly 
caseload 


Recipients 
monthly 


Average 
family size 


expenditures 
($ million) 


22,447 


63.574 


2.83 


35.200.505 


456,639 


1.514.441 


3.32 


2.850.000.000 


43,776 


127.048 


2.90 


219.024.000 


17.764 


50.200 


2.83 


85.163.908 


6.u23 


18,544 


2.72 


21,192.191 




7^U.4oU 


111 
3.11 


838.182.900 


56,496 


167.696 


2.97 


144.579.180 


38.000 


111.000 


2.92 


67.716.721 


23.906 


69,494 


2.91 


88.151.473 


18.500 


62.000 


3.35 


55.000.000 


71.277 


192.448 


2.70 


255,843,232 


239,848 


750.914 


3.13 


1,109.160.000 


50.957 


148.482 


2.91 


55.524.252 


14.003 


40.910 


2.92 


53.614.508 


6.679 


18.192 


2.72 


24.813.273 


18.500 


42.550 


2.30 


54.000.000 


361.009 


1.081,264 


3.00 


1.743.769.000 


27,323 


72.323 


2.65 


99.641.358 



Uniform 
distribution 
($ miUlon) 



5,725.210 
1,068.073,339 
82.638.283 
45.079.726 
5.140,420 

374.807.453 
46.289,666 
12.309.496 
27.328.533 
18.352.900 
94.186.029 

333.614,923 
12.124.411 
16,093,319 
10.238.547 
20.371.626 

888.415.016 
37.086.873 



National 
distribution 
($ miUion) 



6.256.426 
1,110,665.573 
83.697.699 
48.389.016 
5.307.201 

385.062.817 
48.585.719 
13,172.214 
28.170.810 
18,375.024 
94.077.633 

335.248,912 
12.229,911 
16.719.609 
10,787.072 
20,262.223 

923.210.762 
37.483,536 



State-specific 
distribution 
($ million) 



6,354.607 
1.052.699.682 
83,938,608 
49.230.501 
5.383.043 

380. r'^, 593 
48.il2.550 
13.184.420 
28.274.982 
18,353,040 
94.101,048 

328.668.463 
I2.2r9.207 
16.743.495 
11.114.997 
22.299.593 

917.242.079 
37.920.452 
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: fable 5.2A (continued) 



Shelter expenditures^ 



State 



r Souih Carolina 
'Smith Dakota 
Tetfncssee 
/Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Total 



Average monthly 
csseio&d 


Recipients 
monthlv 


Average 

laiiiiijr SIZc 


49,424 


133,793 


2.71 


5.965 


16,676 


2.80 


58.132 


151.399 


2.60 


100.573 


302,646 


3.01 


12.921 


36.097 


n.94 


8.370 


24.827 


2.97 


60.161 


160.556 


2.67 


31.332 


92.894 


2.96 


2.034.906 


6.180.428 





AFDC 
expenditures 
($ million) 



Uniform 
distribution 
($ million) 



National 
distribtition 
($ million) 



76.320.466 
16.845.428 
82.007.860 

163.637,542 
52.970.600 
37.823.695 

172.298,^22 
70.633.080 



18.650.865 
8.418.637 
24.684.366 
54.762.620 
20.319.148 
14.232.128 
85.489.699 
15,944.786 



8.473.113.994 3.340.378.019 



19,465.392 
8.650.026 
24.684;366 
57.474,679 
21,074.583 
14.898.980 
87.874,511 
16.122,857 

3,447,947,551 



State-specific 
distribution 
($ mlUion) 



20,496,910 
8,809,/48 
24,684,378 
56,952,848 
21,062,593 
14,8h,269 
89,657,770 
16,011,334 

3,378,653,609 



source: State documents and telephone Interviews with state welfare officials, 

=&u«IW SfwHS^fillmm^ applying three dlflferent distributions for family sl«. The uniform distribution assumes that family sire is 
.121^ .iLr 1 . over "imilles with one to six members. The national distribution assumes that each state has a family sire d stribu Ion 
►WcnUcal to an estimated national distribution. The state-specinc distribution, based on the naZal disXtlon v elXan e^S fa^ .i« 

IpfirtTthtSel^tion""^'''' '^•"^ «r«^'fi^ P'*^""^ 2SaSdesj;SS in^^^^^S^ !he 
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Table 5.2B AGGREGATE INFORMATION ON AFDC: CASELOADS. REQPIENTS. AND EXPENDITURES 
DERIVED DATA. 1983-848 ' 



Shelier expenditures^ 



'State 



Average monthly 
caseload 



Recipients 
monthly 



Average 
family si7« 



AFDC 
expenditures 
($ miUion) 



Uniform 
distribution 
($ million) 



Arizona 
Colorado 
Delaware 
^Rorlda 
Massachusetts 
Montana 
North Dakota 
Washington 
'Wyoming 

Total 



23.471 
29»989 

9.600 
97.320 
87,533 

6.312 

3.953 
58.341 

2.763 

319.282 



65.579 
67.372 
25.400 
266.369 
245.825 
17.263 
10.815 
158.978 
7.161 

864.762 



National 
distribution 
(S million) 



2.79 
2.25 
2.65 
2.74 
2.81 
2.73 
2.74 
2.72 
2.59 



55.427.827 
101.460.468 

26.000.000 
226.358.688 
452.300.000 

22.412.613 

14,740.951 
241,002.600 

10.331.324 



M50.034.471 



22.004.847 
27.394.326 
7.800.000 
72.662.262 
135.050.857 
11,790.995 
3.685.238 
130.611.585 
2.889.093 

413.889.203 



22.004.847 
27.394.326 
7.800.003 
72.590.958 
141.691.718 
11.730.369 
3.685.238 
132.886.102 
3.026.585 

422.810.146 



State-specific 
distribution 
($ million) 



22.004.852 
27.394.355 
7.800.003 
72.991.296 
144.685.901 
11.909.944 
3.685.239 
134.339.912 
3.269.208 

428.080.710 



Source: State documents and telephone interviews with state welfare officals. 

federa?fisS3 S5eM982^f&^a^^^^^ '''' ^""^ ^ "-^^^ -ported dau. for calendar 1984. or 

tualJ'SSS The uniform diMrlbu.ion a«ume, ,ha, family ,I« I, 

.laentlcal to an esilmafed na.lonalTs.ribu.k^n ""T'' « ''«'"">' »"« di«rlbu.!on 

In agreement with the average fami as dIsM 1^^^,?^^^^ ^'•"f'^"""'" X'^W' an expected family ,ire 

appendix to this section ^ "'^ "'''^ ^^'^ "^'"^ procedures used are described In greater detail In ..he 
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;taWe 5.2C AGGREGATE INFORMATiON ON AFDC: CASELOADS, RECIPIENTS AND EXPENDITURES 
FULLY CONSOLIDATED DATA. 1983-84® 



Shelter expendiuires^ 



:State 



Average monthly 
caseload 



Recipients 
monthly 



Average 
family size 



AFDC 
expenditures 
($ million) 



Uniform 
distrilnition 
($ million) 



National 
distribution 
($ mlUion) 



Stace-speclrtc 
distribution 
($ million) 



^Alabama 
:AlaskB 

District of 

Columbia 
:p<^o'rgla 
iKentucky 
rLpulsiana 
cKlinhesota 
^Missouri 
'Nevada 
New Jersey 
ntfdrtli Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
''Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
^Wisconsin 

total 

'National 
total 



54.926 
5.274 

22.000 
88,918 
56.735 
70,347 
48.808 
67,000 
4.501 

134.229 
68.500 

217.090 
24,016 

188.300 
15.951 
85,497 



154.426 
13,238 

72.000 
239.363 
150.616 
213,151 
146,490 
190.000 

13.044 
407.240 
169.755 
652.651 

69.645 
559.152 

45.282 
258.503 



2.81 
2.51 

3.27 
2.69 
2.65 
3.03 
3.C0 
2.84 
2.90 
3.03 
2.48 
3.01 
2.90 
2.97 
2.84 
3.02 



1,152,092 3,354.556 
3.506.280 10,399.746 



$72,959,043 
33.648.400 

72.000.000 
185,530,021 
I25;i33.622 
I43,255,7i>5 
229.752.610 
200,000.000 

11,386.095 
450,841,400 
145,403.580 
682,489,973 

76,526,655 
726,997,156 

68,128,555 
454,001,447 

$3,678,054,312 
$13,301,202,777 



$21,887,713 
10.094,520 

21.600.000 
55,659,006 
37.540.087 
42.976,727 
68,925,783 
60,000,000 
3,415,829 

135,252,420 
43,621,074 

204.746.992 
22.957.997 

218.099.147 
20,438.567 

136.200.434 



$21,887,713 
10,094,520 

21,600,000 
55,659,006 
37,540,087 
42,976.727 
68,925,783 
60.000.000 
3,415,829 

135,252.420 
43,621.074 

204.746.992 
22.957.997 

218.099.147 
20,438.567 

136.200.434 



$21,887,717 
10.094.527 

21.599.988 
55.659,027 
37.540.103 
42.976.720 
68.925.775 
60.000.009 
3,415.829 
135 

43.621.105 
204.746.967 

22,957.998 
218.099.133 

20.438.569 
136.200.414 



$1,103,416,296 $1,103,416,296 $1,103,416,278 



$4,857,683,518 



$4,974,173,993 $4,910,150,597 



^rScnrce: State documents and telephone Interviews with /^tate welfare ofHcals. 

Jfi^SS SXSl'82°,rCi',?8i;"'^ '-^^ '""^ ^ °f """^^ -l^""" ^a-a for calendar 1984. or 

jaftg SKtlon. displayed in the third column. The »pecino procedures used are described In greater de'-iil in the 
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Table 5.3A STANDARD OF NEED FOR FAMILY SIZES OF THREE AND FOUR 
PERSONS. 1983-84 (doUars) 



Family sl7« 



Three Four 
State and subdivision persons persons 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Callfornta 

Colorado 

Connecticut: Region A (high) 
Connecticut: Region C (low) 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas: Group I (low) 
Kansas: Group II (high) 
Kentucky 

Louisiana: Region I (low) 

Louisiana: Region II (high) 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan: Zone I (low) 

Michigan: Zone II (high) 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



384 


480 


719 


800 


oil 


2o2 


234 


273 


558 


660 


631 


765 


546 


636 


460 


534 


287 


336 


654 


798 


400 


468 


366 


432 


468 


546 


55t 


627 


657 


752 


315 


375 


497 


578 


314 


363 


373 


422 


197 


246 


528 


658 


579 


7)2 


510 


640 


433 


520 


418 


490 


459 


564 


523 


628 


524 


611 


286 


327 


312 


365 


401 


513 


350 


420 
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Table 5.3A (cx»nlinued) 



Family size 





State and subdivision 


Three 
persons 


Four 
persons 


V 

t 


Nevada 

New Hampsliire: Regular housing (high) 
New Hampshire: Subsidized housing (low) 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York: New York City (high) 
New York: Erie County (low) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


285 
389 
367 
381 
258 
444 
393 
446 
371 
627 


341 
442 
418 
443 
313 
528 
457 
488 
454 
757 


i 


Oklahoma: Schedule A (high) 

Oklahoma: Schedule B (low) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


282 
234 
310 
587 
424 
187 
329 
246 
494 
693 


349 
301 
392 
724 
484 
229 
371 
300 
593 
809 




Vermont 

Virginia: Group I (low) 
Virginia: Group !! (high) 
Washington 

West Virginia: Plan III (high) 
West Virginia: Plan I (iow) 
Wisconsin: Area I (high) 
Wisconsin: Area 11 (low) 
Wyoming 


699 
273 
363 
768 
275 
186 
628 
608 
360 


798 
331 
422 
904 
332 
236 
749 
723 
390 




Source: State documents and telephone interviews with state welfare officials. 
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Table 5.3B SHELTER NEED FOR FAMILY SIZES OF THREE AND FOUR 
PERSONS, 1983-84® (dollars) 



Family sire 



State and subdivision 



Tliree 


Four 


persons 


persons 


(115) 


(144) 


(216) 


(240) 


93 


112 


40 


40 


211 


222 


I /v 


2U7 


237 


265 


152 


162 


86 


101 


196 


239 


135 


135 


(110) 


(130) 


240 


265 


142 


142 


304 


297 


100 


100 


93 


100 


76 


76 


135 


135 


(59) 


(74) 


(158) 


(197) 


(174) 


(214) 


170 


214 


159 


191 


125 


125 


115 


140 


170 


195 


(157) 


(183) 


60 


60 


(94) 


(110) 


199 


250 


103 


105 



Alabama 
Alasica 
Arizona 
Arlcansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut: 
Connecticut: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 



Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas: 

Kansas: 

Kentucky 



Region I (high) 
Region II (low) 



Group I (low) 
Group II (high) 



Region I (low) 
Region II (high) 



Louisiana: 
Louisiana; 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan: Zone I (low) 
Michigan: Zone 11 (high) 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
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Table 5.3B (continued) 



State and subdivision 



Family size 



Tiiree 


Four 


i)erfons 


persons 


(86) 


(102) 


141 


14! 


174 


174 


(114) 


(133) 


88 


105 


244 


270 




i99 


(134) 


(146) 


93 


114 


om 


(227) 


(83) 


(105) 


(70) 


(90) 


116 


140 


076) 


(217) 


(129) 


(145) 


44 


44 


163 


163 


57 


74 


165 


188 


276 


297 


263 


263 


125 


141 


192 


210 


420 


471 


57 


63 


0 


0 


188 


225 


182 


217 


95 


80 



Nevada 

New Hampshire: Regular housing (high) 
New Hampshire: Subsidi7«d housing (low) 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New Yorlc: New York City (high) 
New York: Erie Cbu my (low) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma: Schedule A (high) 

Oklahoma: Schedule B (low) 

Oregon 

Pennf^ylvanla 

Rhode Island 

Soma Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utaa 

Vermont 

VIrginie: Group I (low) 
VIrginis: Group !ll (high) 
Washington 

West Virginfe: Plan Ilf (high) 
V/est Virginia: Plan I (low) 
Wisconsin: Area I (hisli) 
Wl'XcnsIn: Area I! (low) 
^Vyoming 



Source, '^ta 'i -iKi^menu nnd leiephone interWc^vs with state welfare oflicJals. 
a. The nun»V. in parentheses are estimates for fully consolidated stales. 
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Table 5.3C RATIO OF SHELTER NEED TO STANDARD OF NEED FOR FAMILY 
SIZES OF THREE AND FOUR PERSONS. l983-84« 
(percent) 



State and subdivision 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari7X)na 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut: Region A (liigh) 
Connecticut: Region C (low) 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas: Group I (low) 
Kansas: Group II (liigli) 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaciiusetts 

Miciiigan: Zone I (liigli) 

Micliigan: Zone II (low) 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Family size 



Tliree 


Four 


persons 


1 f\r 1 itV> III) 


(30) 




r30) 


{DM) 


AO 


40 


17 


15 


38 


34 


27 


27 


43 


A1 


33 




30 


Jv 






34 


29 


f30) 




56 




26 




46 


40 


32 


27 


19 


17 


24 


21 


36 


32 


(30) 


(30) 


(30) 


(30) 


33 


33 


37 


37 


30 


26 


25 


25 


33 


31 


(30) 


(30) 


21 


18 


(30) 


(30) 


50 


49 


30 


25 



x47 
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Table 5.3C (continued) 



State and subdivision 



Nevada 

New Hampshire: Regular housing (high) 
New Hampshire: Subsidized housing (low) 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New Yoric: New York City (high) 
New York: Erie County (low) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

s^klnhoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
•South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia: Group I (low) 
Virginia: Group III (high) 
Washington 

West Virginia: Plan III (high) 
West Virginia: Plan I (Icw) 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



Family size 



Three 


Four 


persons 


persons 


(30) 


GO) 


36 


32 


25 


42 


(30) 


GO) 


34 


34 


55 


51 


49 


44 


(30) 


(30) 


25 


25 


(30) 


WW 


(30) 


(30) 


37 


36 


(30) 


(30) 




pU) 


24 


19 


50 


44 


30 


30 


34 


32 


40 


37 


38 


33 


46 


43 


53 


50 


55 


52 


21 


19 


0 


0 


(30) 


(30) 


27 


21 



a. The numbers In parentheses are estimates for fully consolidated states. 
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Table 5.3D COMPARISON OF PAYMENT LEVEL FOR FAMILY SIZES OF 
THREE AND FOUR PERSONS. 1983-84 (doUars) 

~ Family sfrc 



Three Four 

State and subdivision persons persons 



Alabama Ijg 147 

Alaska 719 ^dO 

Arir.ona 233 282 

Arlcansas 140 164 

California 558 550 

Colorado 345 420 

ConiiCctJcut: Region A (lilgli) 545 535 

Con»^'»ctlcut: Region C (low) 460 534 

Delaware 287 336 

District of Columbia 327 399 

Florida 240 284 

Georgia 223 264 

Hawaii 468 546 

Idaho 304 344 

Illinois 342 386 

Indiana 256 316 

town 360 419 

Kansas: Group I (low) 314 363 

Kansas: Group I! (high) 373 422 

Kentucky 197 246 

Lotiisiana: Region I (low) I74 217 

Louisiana: Region II (high) 190 234 

Maine 37O 465 

Maryland 313 375 

Massachusetts 396 463 

Michigan: Zone I (low) 420 5J6 

Michigan: Zone II (high) 479 575 

Minnesc^ 524 611 

Mj2!:iS3'ippi 96 ,20 

Missouri 265 310 

Montana 332 425 

Nebraska 350 420 
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Table 5.3D (continued) 



Family sire 





Three 


Four 


State and subdivision 


persons 


persons 


Nevada 


234 


280 


New Hampsliire: Regular housing (hlgii) 


389 


442 


New Hampsiiire: SubsldV^ed housing (low) 


367 


418 


New Jersey 


381 


443 


New Mexico 


258 


313 


New Yorlc: New York City (iilgii) 


AAA 




New York: Erie County (low) 


393 


457 


Nortli Carolina 


223 


244 


Nortli Dakota 


371 


442 


Olilo 


276 


343 


Oklalioma: Sclicdule A (lilgli) 


282 


3<9 


Okialionia: Scliedule B (low) 


234 


301 


Oregon 


310 


392 


Pennsylvania 


348 


429 


Rhode Island 


424 


484 


Soutli Carolina 


187 


229 


Soutli Dakota 


329 


371 


Tt,;nes$ee 


138 


168 


Texas 


167 


201i 


Utali 


367 


428 


Vermont 


438 


523 


Virginia: Group I (low) 


245 


298 


Virginia: Group III (liigli) 


327 


379 


Wnslilngton 


476 


561 


West Virginia: Plan III (lilgli) 


206 


249 


West Virginia: plan I (low) 


140 


179 


Wisconsin: Area I (iiigii) 


534 


637 


Wisconsin: Area It (low) 


517 


618 


W>X)ming 


360 


390 



Source: State documents and telephone Interviews with state welfare ofilclals. 
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Table 5.3E COMPARISON OF SHELTER PAYMENTS FOR FAMILY SIZES OF 
THREE AND FOUR PERSONS, 1983-84 (dollars) 



Family sl7£® 



HUD Fair. 
Market Renr 



State 



Three 


Four 








persons 


High 


Low 


t\<\ 


(44) 


356 


254 


Ulo) 


(240) 


687 


588 


70 


112 


445 


328 


24 


24 


331 


228 


211 


222 


577 


3^5 


93 


113 


552 


307 


on 


265 


491 


340 


1 o 


162 




— 


00 


101 


421 


361 


oo 
yo 


120 


440 


440 


81 


82 


515 


283 


(67) 


(79) 


397 


261 


24U 


265 


552 


507 


7o 


78 


361 


307 


1 CO 


155 


572 


247 


Ol 

ol 


84 


367 


292 




T) 

1^ 


Jo2 


287 


76 


76 


376 


232 


135 


135 






(59) 


(74) 


386 


236 


(52) 


(65) 


375 


228 


(57) 


(70) 






123 


155 


450 


339 


115 


138 


572 


418 


119 


119 


533 


364 


115 


140 


448 


298 


170 


195 






(157) 


(183) 


451 


280 


20 


22 


387 


279 


(80) 


(93) 


385 


232 


165 


207 


425 


316 


103 


105 


373 


273 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arb^na 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connectlait: 
Connecticut: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 



Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas: 
Kansas: 
Kentucky 



Region A (liigh) 
Region C (low) 



Group I 
Group II 



Louisiana: Region I 

Louisiana: Region II 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassHciiu setts 

Miciiigan: Zone I (low) 

Michigan: Zone II (high) 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
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Table 5.3E (conliniicd) 





Family size^ 


HUD Fair 




Market Rem*' 


State 


Three Four 




persons persons 


High Low 



Nevada (70) 
New Hampshire: Regular housing (high) 141 
New Hampshire: Subsidized housing (low) 174 

New Jersey (114) 

New Mexico 88 

New York: New York City (high) 244 

New York: Eri>* County (low) 193 

North Carolina (67) 

North Dakota 93 

Ohio (83) 

Oklahoma: Schedule A (high) (85) 

Oklahoma: Schedule B (low) (70) 

Oregon 116 

Pennsylvania (104) 

Rhode Island (127) 

South Carolina 44 

South Dakota ^ 163 

Tennessee 42 

Texas 56 

Utah 146 

Vermont 173 

Virginia: Group ? (low) 112 

Virginia: Group III (high) 173 

Washington 260 

W.;5t Virginia: Plan III (high) 43 

West Virginia: Plan I (low) 0 

Wisconsin: Area I (high) 160 

Wisconsin: Area II (low) 155 

Wyoming 95 



(84) 

141 

174 

(133) 
105 
'270 
199 
(73) 
114 

(103) 

(105) 
(90) 
140 
(129) 
(145) 
44 
163 
51 
64 
157 

173 
127 
189 
292 

47 
0 
191 
185 

80 



528 
496 

548 
341 
539 

377 
491 
373 

424 

408 
402 
420 
377 
364 
391 
434 
413 

478 
415 

461 
451 

451 

478 



423 
35? 

370 
280 
282 

246 
310 
246 

244 

302 
237 
361 
279 
285 
253 
244 
274 

351 
266 

302 
387 

273 

307 



Source: State documents and telephone interviews with state welfare officials. 



a. The numbers in parentheses are estimates fo- fiilly consolidated states. 

b, U.S. Department of Housing an J Urban Development, rents for two-bedroom units. 
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Table 5.4 FEDERAL SHARE OF AFDC, BY STATE, 1983-84 


State 


Percentage 


State 


Percentage 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Caiifornia 
Cbiorado 
Connectlait 
Delaware 
District of 
cotumoia 


72.14 
50.00 
61.21 
73.65 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


64.41 
57.13 
50.00 
59.45 
50.00 
69.39 
50.00 
69.54 
61.32 
55.44 


Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Id alio 

Iliinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


58.14 
67.43 
50.00 
67.28 
50.00 
59.93 
55.24 
50.67 
70.72 
64.65 
70.63 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

oouin i^aroitna 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


58.47 
57.12 
56.04 
75.00 
58.17 
73.51 
68.31 
70.66 
54.37 
70.84 
59.37 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


50.00 
50.13 
50.70 
52.67 
77.63 
61.40 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


56.53 
50.00 
70.57 
56.87 
50.00 



Source: U.S. Congress. Background Material and Data on Programs wit hin the 
f^^^^^mfe"„^L^^^ Committee on Ways and Means . ^ Cjong.. i iu><:<: rAmtr^Wt^ 
Print WMCP 99-i. Washington. b.C. February i$85. pp. 356^57. 
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Table 5.5 



HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS OF EUOIBLG REaPIENTS OF 
AFDC, ALL STATES, 1984« 



Household 
characteristics 



Eligible children 

One needy parent or 
caretaker of child 

Second parent if one parent 
is Incapacitated or principal 
earner is unemploy^ 

Unemployed principal earner 
who is the parent of at 
least one child*' 



"Essentia!" persons*^ 



Eligible states 



All states 

All states except 
Mississippi 

All states except 
Alasica, Mississippi, 
and West Virginia 

California, Colorado, 
Connertlait, I>elaware, 
District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, 
West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin 

Arkansas, California, 
District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and 
Wisconsin 

Research Tables from the Characteristics of State Plans for AFDC. us 
Department ot Health and Human Services. Washington, D.C, 1584. 

a. All forty-eight states plus the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

b. For states with AFDC-UP (unemployetl persons). 

1? "''^"^ ® '"^"^^^ ^^'""y performing an essential 

service. These perscns are defined in various ways within the twenty-three states Uiat 
inciuue them in the grant. 



Appendix DOCUMENTATION AND METHODOLOGY 



The following provides the documentation for the procedures used to 
obtain a national distribution of family size for recipient families of 
AFDC and the method used to estimate distributions for each state. We 
start with two distributions of national data-the number of child 
recipients and the -^umber of adult recipients.^ These two distributions 
yield an estimate for the national distribution of family si£c of AFDC 
recipients. From state sources, we have obtained the average ramily size 
of recipients for each state. With this state-specific data, \ve adjust the 
natf jnal distribution and obtain an estimated distribution of family size 
for each state. A number of assumptions are made to obtain these 
estimated distributions. 

The following table is the distribution of adult recipients in femilies 
enrolled in AFDC: 



a 


m 


0 


0.088 


1 


0.799 


2+ 


0.113 



We call fla) the probability that an enrolled family has a adult recipi- 
ents; and g(c) is the probability that an enrolled family has c child 
recipients. The distribution for g is 



c 


8(c) 


I 


0.423 


2 


0.287 


3 


0.148 


4 


0.061 


5 


0.023 


6+ 


0.015 


zero 


0.042 



(or unknown) 

The probability of zero child recipients is set to zero, and the unknown 
portion of the distribution is assumed to be distributed in the same 
manner as the known cases: 
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Normalized 
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c 


gic) 


1 


0.4415 


2 


0.3000 


3 


0.1545 


4 


0.0637 


5 


0.0240 


6+ 


0.0157 



Two assumptions arc required to derive the famiSy size distribution. 
First, we assume that the distributions of g and /are independent. This 
means that the probability that an enrolled femily has c recipient 
children is not related to the probability that the family has a adult 
recipients. The second assumption is that femily size is the sum of the 
number of adult recipients and child recipients. 

Let h{a,c) be the joint distribution of adult and child recipients in a 
family. Since we assume that the distributions and f(a) are 
independent, we can compute the joint distribution h(a,c) as the product 
of 8(c) and f{ah We will use s as the sum of a and c. Thus 

= a + c). 

"irhe next step is to specify all possible combinations of numbers of 
children and numbers of adults for each possible femily size. We will 
not allow more than two aduSts per family, and we will explore family 
sizes of from one to sfat members only. 



5 


a 


c 


1 


1 


0 




0 


1 


2 


0 


2 




1 


1 




2 


0 


3 


0 


3 




1 


2 




2 


I 


4 


0 


4 




I 


3 




2 


2 


5 


0 


5 




1 


4 




2 


3 


6 


0 


6 




1 


5 




2 


4 
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Wc know that the probability that an enrolled family has two or more 
adult recipients is 0.113. We allow no more than two adults per 
fiamily» \mr4 on the assumption that in actuality there arc very few 
casw with more than two adult recipients. Using this assumption, we 
csSmate that the probability that a family has exactly two adult 
recipients is approximately 0.113. !n like manner, we assumo the 
probability that a family has sbc or more child recipients is very close to 
the probability that a femily has exactly six child recipients. These two 
assumptions can be expressed as 

1. f(a/a ^2) ^f(2}:and 

2. 8(c/c ^6) =g(6). 

Next, we compute the joint probabilities h(a,c) to obu^in the 
distri bution of s, family size: 

/. h(n=h(hO) + MO^lMd) ^8(0) ^SiO) •gO) 

2. h(2Mt{0a) + h(l,l) + M2,0M{0) •g{2) +f(n ^g(l) ^f(2) 9g(0) 

6. h(6)=h(0,6) + h(I,5) + h (2,4). 

The resulting distribution of family size is thus estimated to be 



s 


Ms) 


1 


0.0389 


2 


0.3792 


3 


0.3032 


4 


0.1630 


5 


0.0705 


6 


0.0278 



0.9826 



Normalizing the distribution so that ^h(s) » 1 produces: 

Normalized 



s 


Ms) 


1 


0.0396 


2 


0.3859 


3 


0.3086 


4 


0.1659 


5 


0.0717 


6 


0.0283 



1.0000 
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This, then, becomes our estimated national distribution for femily size 
for femilies enrolled in AFDC. We can obtain an average femily size 
for the nation by computing the expected value for s: 



From the average monthly caseloads and monthly recipients data, we 
have computed average recipient family size for each state. These 
family sizes range from 2.25 In Colorado to 3.35 In Maine. Knowing 
the mean family size for each state enables us to modify the national 
distribution so tiiat each state will have a slightiy different distribution 
with the appropriate mean family size. 

The method for adjusting the national distribution is demonstrated 
for a case in which the state mean family size is lower than the national 
mean. We use the case of Connecticut, with a mean family size of 
2.7179. We start with h{sU and we raise the probability of smaller size 
families while lowering the probability of large size families. 



We will call the modified distribution K{s). The new distribution must 
necessarily sum to one, so we know that 



We have only two equations: one that computes the mean, 2.7179, and 
the other that requires the sum of the final distribution to be equal to 
one. Thus we can allow only two unknowns. Each increment. A;, 
can be expressed as a product of some a; and Mi). 




s 



m 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



0.0396 +Al 
0.3859 +A2 
0.3086 --A3 
0.1659 "-A"* 
0.0717 -A5 
0.0283 -A6 



Ai + A2 =A3 + A4 + As H-Ag. 



s 
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2 
3 
4 
5 

6 



0.0396 + 0.039^: • a , 
0.3859 + 0.3859* a, 
0.3086 -- 0.3086 • 
0.1659- 0.1659 • ua 
0.0717 - 0.0717 • OLr 
0.02^3-0.0283 ® ag 
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To reduce the number of unknowns to two, we now arbitrarily set 

«! - a2, and a, = a4 « » ag = Bj- 

Let ai = a2 = "1 = "3 =■ 04 = as = ag = Bj- 

We know tliat 

0.0396 • ttj + 0.3859 " 

0.3086 •a3 + 0.1659 014 + 0.0717 + 0.0283 ag. 

This simplifies to 

(0.0389 + 0.3859)8i = (0-3086 + 0.1659 + 0.0717 + 0.0283)B, 
0.4255 Bi = 0.5745 B2 
or 

Bl = (1.35018) "82. 

Since we are trying to solve for the case where the expected value of ^ 
is 2.7179, our second equation is 

6 

E(s) --ts*k(s) 

5 = 1 

Simplifying with the a\, we obtain 



0.0396 + 0.0396 Bi 
0.3859 + 0.3859 Bi 
0.3086 - 0.3086 B2 
0.1659 - 0.1659 B2 
0.0717 - 0.0717 B, 
0.0283 - 0.0283 B2 



0.0396 + 0.0396 Bi 
0.7718 + 0.7718 Bi 
0.9258 - 0.9258 B2 
0.6636 - 0.6636 B2 
0.3585 - 0.3585 B2 
0.1698-0.1698 B2 



2.9291 + 0.8114 - 2-. 11 77 B2 = 2.7179 
0.2112 + 0.8114 Bl = 2.1177 B2. 

Substituting 1.35018 B2 for Bj, we obtain 

0.2112 + 0.8114(1.35018) B, = 2.1177 B, 
0.2112 + 1.0955 B2 = 2.1177 B2 
O.21T2 = 1.0222 B2 
0.2066 = B2. 
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Thus « 0.2790. 

Applying this methodology to the state of Connecticut, for example, 
produces the following estimated distribution: 



s 


K(s) 


I 


0.0506 


2 


0.5946 


3 


0.2448 


4 


0.1316 


5 


0.0569 


6 


0.0225 



1.0000 



and 25 • k(s) = 2.718. 

Had we picked a state with a mean family size larger than the national 
average, we would have lowered the probabilities associated with 
families with one and two members, and we would have raisnd the 
probabilities associated with families with three through six members. 

In general if we use 

1 « 1.35018 B2 

2 « 2.9291 -1/ 1 . 

1.0222 

The formula to use in constructing the state-specific distribution 
involves adding Bj # h(s) for s » 1, 2, and subtracting B2e h(s) for 
s >3. 

This applies whether the state mean is lower or higher than the 
national mean family size. 



Note 

1. Background Material and Data on Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means , 99 Cong.. I sess. (Washington. D.C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office. February 1985). Committee Print WMCP 99-2. table 19. p. 368. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 



BACKGROUND 

The Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program^ is a federally 
administered income assistance program autliorizcd by Title XVI of tlie 
Social Security Act. Establislied in 1972 (Public Law 92-603) and 
begun in 1974, SSI provides cash payments on a monthly basis in 
accordance with uniform, nationwide eligibility standards to needy aged, 
blind, and disabled persons. The program consolidates old-age 
assistance (OA), aid to the blind (AB), and aid to the partially and 
totally disabled (APTD) and applies uniform eligibility and benefit 
stand;trds. 

Part of the motivation for creating SSI was to supplement regular 
Social Security benefits for low-income individuals.^ Nonrecipients of 
Social Security were included in the SSI program if they met eligibility 
criteria. According to the Committee on Ways and Means, "Some 
people who because of age, disability or blindness are not able to 
support themselves receive relatively small social security benefits. 
Contributory social insurana% therefore, must t>e supplemented by an 
effective assistance program."^ 

Benefit standards for SSI are based on the poverty threshold. The 
program's goal is to keep needy aged, blind, or disabled individuals 
from falling below the poverty line. Benefits are indexed to the 
consumer price index by the same formula used for Social Security 
benefits. In 1985 the federal SSI benefit standard was $325 a month 
for an individual recipient, $488 for a couple, and $163 for an 
"essential" person. 
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Currently SSI is administered in t'se fifty states, the District of 
Columbia, and the Northern Mariana Islands. Guam. Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands conti.iue to administer OA. AB, and APTD. 

SSI and Shelter Assistance. The SSI law provides that If an 
applicant or recipient Is living in another person's household and 
receives suppon and maintenance in-kind from such a person, the value 
of this in-kind assistance is presumed to equal one-third of the federal 
SSI benefit standard. Thus, the implicit shelter allowance equals 
roughly 33 percent of the federal SSI benefit standard. (In 1984. 
roughly 5.6 percent of SSI recipients had their payments reduced under 
this one-third rule.) 

If an individual owns or rents the living quarters or contributes a 
pro rata share to the household expenses, the one-third deduction does 
not apply. Applicants and recipients may challenge the one-third 
deduction. If it Is determined that the value of such in-kind assistance 
IS less than Ihe one-third deduction. SSI benefits are recalculated but 
can never exceed (he amounts set as the federal SSI benefit standard. 

Income Disregards. Under SSI, $20.00 of monthly income from 
virtually any source (such as Social Security benefits, but not needs- 
tested Income i jch as veterans' benefits) is disregarded. In addition, 
(he first $65.00 of monthly earned income plus one-half of remaining 
earnings are disregarded. The value of in-kind assistance is counted as 
income unless such in-kind assistance is specifically disregarded by 
statute. General in-kind assistance provided by or under the auspices of 
a federally assisted program or by a state or local government (for 
example, nutrition, food stamps, housing or social services), will not be 
counted as Income. The income of an ineligible spouse who lives with 
an adult SSI applicant or recipient and the parents of a disabled or blind 
child under eighteen are considered in determining eligibilitv and 
benefit standards. 

In legislation enacted in April 1983. in-kind support and 
maintenance provided by a private, nonprofit orgar'zation to cged, 
blind, or disabled individuals must be disregarded under the SSI 
program if the state determines the assistance is provided on the basis 
of need. Another exclusion from countable income is certain types of 
assistance to meet home energy needs. 

Eligibility for SSI ends when countable income equals the federal 
^ SSI benefit standard plus the amount of any state supplementation. 

ERIC , ; 
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Resources* SSI eligibility is restricted to qualified persons who 
have counted assets of less than $1,600.00 or less than $2,400.00 in 
the case of a couple. The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 (Public Law 
98-369) will increase countable asset limitations by $100.00 per year 
for an individual and $150.00 per year for a couple. The limit will be 
$2,000.00 per year for an individual and $3,(K)0.00 per year for a 
couple in 1989 and thereafter. 

An individual's home is not included when determining assets. 

State Supplementation of SSL Although the federal benefit 
payment unOer SSI is uniform across all states, the states have full 
discretion to supplement these payments for all, or particular subgroups 
of, SSI eligibles. If a state provides a supplement, it is required by 
federal law to maintain income levels of former public assistance 
recipients who are transferred to the federal SSI program. States also 
have the option to supplement the federal SSI benefit standard for other 
SSI recipients. As of 1984, all but eight states and jurisdictions 
provided some form of optional state supplementation;"* only twenty- 
eight states, however, do not earmark these supplements for special 
residential fecilities for the disabled. 

Approximately 43 percent of SSI recipients receive a state 
supplement. The amount ranges from $1.70 (Oregon) to $261.00 
(Alaska) for an individual living independently. Of the twenty-eight 
states that provide general supplements to the federal SSI benefit, fifteen 
states provide the same amount of supplementation for those whose 
federal SSI benefit standard is determined on the basis of the one-third 
reduction. Seven states provide a hlfjher state supplementation for such 
recipients, and six states provide less.^ 

SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER SSI, 
BY STATE 

Table 6.1 provides information on the size of each state's SSI recipient 
population, the amount of the state's supplementary payment (excluding 
those fcr special housing for the disabled), the implicit shelter subsidy 
embedded in the SSI benefit payment, and the relation between the SSI 
shelter subsidy and the rent required for a minimally adequate unit. 

The SSI shelter subsidy was estimated in two ways. In the first 
approach (labeled method I in the table), this benefit is set at one-third 
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of the total payment made to a qualified person living independently,^ 
This approach reflects the valuation of living in another person's 
household at tv^ro-thirds the cost of living independently, as described 
earlier. The second approach (method II) applies the one-third factor 
to the federal portion of the payment but applies each state's specific 
valuation of joint versus independent living to the state portion. (See 
Part 1 for details.) ^ ^ 

The rent level used to evaluate the adequacy of the SSI shelter 
payment is HUD's Fair Market Rent (FMR) for an efficiency unit in 
the Section 8 existing housing program. The FMR represents the 
minimum amount required for a unit that is decent, safe, and sanitary 
in each housing market area. Since each state contains several market 
areas, the minimum FMR was used for the adequacy calculation. In 
contrast,^ the SSI shelter amount used in the numerator of the ratio is 
the maximum payment an individual can receive in each state. Thus, 
the resulting ratios shown in the last two columns of the taWe (method 
I, FMR, and method II, FMR) set an upper bound on the estimated 
adequacy of SSI shelter assistance. 

Table 6.2 provides information, by state, on monthly recipients, 
total SSI expenditures, and SSI shelter expenditures. The latter were 
estimated using the 33 percent rule. Here, too, the estimates set an 
uprer bound both because the one-third valuation covers more than ji«st 
shelter and because the total SSI expenditure estimates include state 
special housing SSI funding. The latter could not be extracted from 
avatlable ' ta.^ 



Notes 



V il^ll^* °" Background Material and Data on Progr ams within 

Print wMCP 99-2. Washington. D.CJ. February 1585. 

2. In June 1984. 71 percent of the aged, 38 percent of the blind, and 36 percent of the 
disabled receiving SSI were also Social Security recipients. 

Wnv,^!<°L^"'^^^^'"'"A^^^^^^ ""aVP-^-* "^"'^ of Repretcntatives. Commlttwt on 
Ways and Means. Report 92-231. 92 Cong.. I sess. Washington. D.C (26 May 1971) 

4. Arkansas. Georgia. Kansas. Mississippi. Nouhern Marlaiia Islands. Tenness^. 
Texas, and West Virginia. 

5. A significant share of state SSI supplement rrograms Is for the special houslrc 

populations as Ihe chronically mentally HI and the physically disabled. In 
1985. foriy-four states and jurisdictions had state supplements that cover the additional 
cost or providing housing in a protective, supervised, or group JMng arrangemen:. The 
amount of state suppIementat{on varied by state. These special supplements were 
excluded from the present analysis. 

6. This method should result li. an upper-bound value since the one-third estimate 
Includes more than Just shelter. uin^mnu camnuic 

7. This amount Is not expected to dramatically overstate SSI expenditures. 
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Table 6.1 SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER SSI. BY STATE. 1984-85 DATA 



Region and 
stale 



Kortheast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachiisetis 
New Hampchire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermoni 

Total weighted 
average 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Assistance for person 
living in another's household 
(dollars) 



Numl^er of 
persons 
with SSI 



Maximum federal and 
stale S3I benefit Jevel 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI t)enefit level 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple 



23,943 
20,684 
108.378 
5.308 
85.078 
336.463 
154.026 
14.482 
8,743 



757. 1 0.^ 



465.70 
335.00 
453.82 
339.00 
356.25 
385.!^i 
357.40 
378.80 
378.00 



387.07 



574.20 
503.00 
689.72 
489.00 
513.36 
564.03 
536.70 
589.74 
584.50 



569.62 



140.70 
10.00 
128.82 
14.00 
31.25 
60.91 
3?.40 
53.80 
53.00 



86.20 
15.00 

201.72 
1.00 
25.36 
76.03 
48.70 

101.74 
96.50 



357.37 
224.67 
321.03 
243.67 
260.98 
224.91 
249.07 
279.65 
251.97 



411.54 
337.34 
541.14 
346.34 
418.43 
352.37 
374.04 
440.57 
370.14 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Individual Couple 



140.70 
8.00 
104.36 
27.00 
44.31 
8.24 
32.40 
62.98 
35.30 



86.20 
12.00 

215.80 
21.00 
^3.06 
27.03 
48.70 

115.23 
44.80 



62.07 81.62 



253.31 V94.53 



36.64 69.19 
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Region and 
state 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



AssJsiance for persons 
living In another's household 
(dollars) 



Ntimber of 
persons 
with SSI 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Individual Couple Individual ,oupIe Individual Couple 



Amotint of state 
Supplement 



Individual Couple 



North Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa • 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dalcota 

Mo 

South Dalcota 
Wisconsin 

Total weighted 
average 



119.761 
40,532 
25»530 
19,549 

l)0»542 
29.852 
77.074 
13,001 
5.838 

115.324 
7.663 
62.610 



627.276 



360.23 
325.00 
347.00 
325.00 
351.70 
360.00 
325.00 
386.00 
325.T)0 
325.00 
340.00 
424.70 



350.29 



521.70 
488.00 
532.00 
488.00 
528.00 
554.00 
488.00 
580.00 
488.00 
488.00 
503.00 
649.00 



524.57 



35.23 
0.00 

22.00 
0.00 

26.70 

35.00 
O.CO 

68.:>'0 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 

99.70 



33.70 
0.00 

44.00 
0.00 

40.00 

66.00 
0.00 

99.50 
0.00 
0.30 

15.00 
161.00 



251.90 
216.67 
238.67 
216.67 
235.27 
276.00 
216.67 
285.17 
216.67 
216.67 
231.67 
316.37 



359.04 
325.34 
369.34 
325.34 
353.17 
484.00 
325.34 
424.84 
325.34 
325.34 
340.34 
486.34 



35.23 
0.00 

22.00 
0.00 

18.60 

39.33 
0.00 

68.50 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 

99.70 



33.70 
0.00 

44.00 
0.00 

27.83 
158.66 
0.00 

99.50 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 
161.00 



25.55 36.73 



241.95 364.34 



25.28 39.00 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollnrs) 



Assistance for persons 
living In another's hoiiseliold 
(dollars) 



Region and 
Mate 

South 
Alnbama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oxlahoma 
Soitih Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Total weighted 
average 



Number of 
persons 
with SSi 



127,849 
71,503 
6,893 

14,758 
170,904 
147,945 

91,685 
123.093 

47,197 
109.063 
131,937 

59.^81 

8K.^1 
124,149 
244,278 

79,320 

39,571 



1,670.297 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount o\ state 
supplement 



Maximum federal and 
state SSi benefit level 



Amount of state 
supplement 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Cduple 



325.00 
325.00 
325.00 

340.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
385.00 
325.00 
325.00 
325.00 
J25.00 
325.00 



327.25 



488.00 
488.00 
488.00 

518.00 
488.00 
488.00 
48S.GO 
488.00 
488.00 
488.00 
488.00 
608.00 
488.00 
483.00 
488.00 
488.00 
488.00 



492.51 
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0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
60.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.0^ 

o.oo 
o.do 



2.25 



167 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

.30.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
120.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



4.51 



216.67 
216.67 
216.67 

231.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
276.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 
216.67 



325.34 
325.34 
325.34 

355.34 
324.34 
324.34 
325.34 
325.34 
323.34 
325.34 
325.34 
445.34 
325.34 
325.34 
325.34 
325.34 
325.34 



218.52 329.66 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

15.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
O.CO 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

60.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



2.25 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

30.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
120.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



4.51 



f 

r 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



Region and 
state 



Wc:i 
Alaska 
Ar!7X)na 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idalio 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Total weighted 
average 

National total 
weighted aveidge 



Number of 
persons 
with SSI 



3,015 
29.236 
653,383 
28,366 
9.980 
7.542 
6.678 
6.899 
24,600 
23.123 
7.835 
43,730 
1,796 



846.183 



3.900.861 



Assistance for persons 
living independently 
(dollars) 



Assistance for persons 
living in ano!he-*s household 
(dollars) 



Maximum federal and 
state SSi benefit level 



Amount of Mate 
supplement 



Maximum federal and 
state SSI benefit level 



Amount of slate 
supplement 



Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple Individual Couple 



586.00 
325.00 
504.00 
383.00 
329.90 
383.00 
325.00 
361.40 
325.00 
326.70 
335.00 
363.30 
345.00 



859.00 
488.00 
936.00 
766.00 
496.80 
514.00 
488.00 
562.46 
488.00 
488.00 
508.00 
525.40 
528.00 



261.00 
0.00 
179.00 
58.00 
4.90 
58.50 
0.00 
36.40 
0.00 
1.70 
10.00 
38.30 
20.00 



371.00 
0.00 
448.00 
278.00 
8.80 
26.00 
0.00 
74.46 
0.00 
0.00 
20.00 
37.40 
40.00 



4«^..00 
i^..67 
395.67 
2/4.67 
221.57 
2!>4.67 
216.67 
240.94 
216.67 
218.37 
226.67 
229.35 
236.67 



707.00 
325.34 
773.34 
603.34 
334.14 
371.34 
325.34 
374.97 
325.34 
325.34 
345.34 
341.91 
365.34 



469.12 847.71 144.12 359.71 
373.36 589.68 48.38 101.71 



359.56 683.99 
259.81 424.69 



265.33 
0.00 
179.00 
58.00 
4.90 
78.00 
0.00 
24.27 
0.00 
1.70 
10.00 
12.68 
20.00 



381.66 
0.00 
448.00 
278.00 
8.80 
46.00 
0.00 
49.63 
0.00 
0.00 
20.00 
16.57 
40.00 



142.89 358.65 
43.14 99.43 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



f 



Shelter payments: Methods I and 11 



Region and 
state 



33 percent 
(living independently) 

Individual Couple 



33 percent 
(federal, living independently) 
plus X percent (state supplement) 

Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent® 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



Me:^o^l II 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



Northeast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Total weightecl 
average 



155.23 


191.40 


200^ 


200^ 


111.67 


167,67 


no 


166 


151.27 


229.91 


133 


234^ 


113.00 


163.00 


117^ 


170C 


118.75 


171.12 


123^ 


194^ 


128.64 


188.01 


161 


212 


119.13 


178.90 


119 . 




126.27 


196.58 


133^ 


201<^ 


126.00 


194.83 


126 


215 


129.02 


189.87 


144 


206 



239 
248 
261 
269 
265 
191 
155 
267 
254 



208 



64.95 
45.03 
57.96 
42.01 
44.81 
67.35 
76.86 
47.29 
49.61 



63.96 



83.68 
44.35 
50.96 
43.49 
46.42 
84.29 
76.86 
49.81 
49.61 



71.30 



So 

I 
I" 



169 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



Region and 
state 



North Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dalcota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total weighted 
average 



Shelter payments: Methotis I and II 
33 percent 

33 percent (federal, living independently) 

(living independently) plus x percent (state supplement) 



Individual Cbuple 



120.08 
108.33 
115.67 
108.33 
117.23 
120.00 
108.33 
128.67 
108.33 
108.33 
113.33 
141.57 



173.90 
162.67 
177.33 
162.67 
176.00 
184.67 
162.67 
193.33 
162.67 
162.67 
167.67 
216.33 



Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent^ 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



116.80 174.86 



120 

108 

115 

108 

116 

120 

108 

140^ 

108 

108 

113 

141® 



117 



174 

163 

178 

163 

175 

185 

163 

175" 

163 

163 

168 

216^ 



174 



Method II 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



169 


71.05 


71.01 


205 


52.85 


52.85 


201 


57.55 


57.21 


159 


68.13 


68.13 


208 


56.36 


55.77 


195 


61.54 


61.54 


159 


68.13 


68.13 


188 


68.44 


74.47 


207 


52.33 


52.33 


155 


69.89 


69.89 


199 


56.95 


56.78 


188 


75.30 


75.00 


180 


65.65 


65.59 



Ov 
I' 



170 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 



SheUer payments; Methods I and II 



Region and 
state 



33 percent 
(living IndependerMy) 

Individual Coupie 



33 percent 
(federal, living Independently) 
plus X percent (state stippleircnt) 

Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent^ 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



Method II 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



South 

Alabama 108.33 

Arkansas 108.33 

Delaware 108.33 
District of Columbia 1 13.33 

Florida i08.33 

Georgia io8.33 

KciHUcky 108.33 

Louisiana 108.33 

Maryland i08.33 

Mississippi 108.33 

North Carolina 108.33 

Oklahoma 128.33 

South Carolina 108.33 

Tennessee 108.33 

T*exas 108.33 

Virginia I08.33 

West Virginia 108.33 

Total weighted 

• Kveroge 109.O8 



162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
172.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
202.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 
162.67 



164.17 



108 
108 
108 
113 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
128 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 



109 



163 
163 
163 
173 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 

m 

163 
203 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 



164 



176 
156 
244 
319 
198 
184 
169 
15G 
244 
193 
170 
167 
194 
174 
167 
183 
201 



180 



61.55 
69.44 
44.40 
35.53 
54.71 
58.88 
64.10 
6* 44 
4*;. 40 
56.13 
63.73 
76.85 
55.84 
62.26 
64.87 
59.20 
53.90 



61.22 



61.55 
69.44 
44.40 
35.42 
54.71 
58.88 
64.10 
69.44 
44.40 
56.13 
63.73 
76.65 
55.84 
62.26 
64.87 
59.20 
53.90 



61.21 



I 

I 

5 



a. 



1 
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Table 6.1 (comlnued) 
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Shelter payments; Methods I and II 



Region and 
state 



West 

Aia<;ka 

Arizona 

CaiiTornIa 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Total weighted 
average 

Nalional total 
weighted average 



33 percent 
(living independently) 

Individual Couple 



33 percent 
(federal, living independently) 
pJus X percent (state supplement) 

Individual Couple 



HUD Fair 
Market Rent® 



Method I 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



195.33 


286.33 


196^ 


289^ 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


168.00 


312.00 


167 


311 


127.67 


255.33 


127 


255 


109.97 


165.60 




166^ 


127.67 


171.33 


118*^ 


118^ 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


120.47 


187.49 


120 


188 


108.33 


162.67 


108 


163 


108.90 


162.67 


109 


163 


in. 67 


169.33 


111 


170 


121.10 


175.13 


134 


184 


115.00 


176.00 


115 


176 


156.37 


282.57 


157 


283 


124.45 


196.56 


128 


200 



403 
233 
237 
214 
370 
214 
225 
297 
197 
200 
192 
236 
214 



236 
198 



48.47 
46.49 
70.89 
59.66 
29.72 
59.66 
48.15 
40.56 
54.99 
54.45 
58.16 
51.31 
53.74 



66.50 
63.61 



Method II 
Fair Market 
Rent 
(percent) 



48.64 
46.35 
70.45 
55.14 
29.73 
114.80 
48.15 
40.40 
54.99 
54.50 
57.81 
56.78 
53.74 



66.40 
65.00 



.72 



Table 6.2 (continued) 



SiSiJSff'S^^^^^^^^ The SS. Program for the A^ed, Blind, and Disabled. Soc.«, 

Note: Methods I and II are described in the text. 

a. Zero bedroom nr,iimum. 

b. Explicit slielter maximum under SSI (botli federal and state). 

33 frem'onS^^^^^^^ "^y^"' 

siacfweirarfoffiJlH^rpTn^L^^?^ ""^'"'^ households to reflect Increased rental costs and cosw of caretaklng. 

t>taie welfare officials estimate the shelter component at 40 percent of the payment vaiciQimijj. 

e. Wisconsin officials estimate shelter component at 45 percent of supplement payment for independent living. 
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Table 6.2 



AGGREGATE INFORMATION ON SSI: RECIPIENTS 
AND EXPENDITURES, 1984-85 



Region and 
state 



Recipients 
per month 



SSI 
expenditures 
(dollars) 



Shelter 
expenditures 
(dollars) 



N(Mihe«5t 
Conneaiciit 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Total Nonheasi 

North Ccnii'al 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebrasica 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total North 
Central 

South 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
District of 
Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



23,943 
20,684 
108,378 
5,308 
85,078 
336,463 
154,026 
14,482 
8,743 

757,105 



119,761 
40,532 
25,530 
19,549 

110,542 
29,852 
77,074 
13,001 
5,838 

115,324 
7,663 
62,610 



627,276 



127,849 
71,503 

14,758 
6,893 
170,904 
147,945 

91,685 



90,704,000 
39,275,000 
276.331,000 
20,531,000 
235,438,000 
982,478,000 
403,593,000 
35,162,000 
21,781,000 

2,105,293.000 



329,076.000 
92,139,000 
50,455.000 
40,243,000 

308,957,000 
68,677,000 

175,621,000 
32,003.000 
12,859,000 

283,768.000 
15.625.000 

'i59,742,000 



1,569,170,000 



275.422,000 
136,068,000 

41,935,000 
15,637,000 
422,507,000 
310.531,000 
224,108,000 



30,231,643 
13,090,358 
92,101,122 
6,842,982 
78,471,485 
327,459,917 
134.517,547 
11,719,495 
7,259,607 

701,694,157 



109,681,031 
30,709,929 
16,816.652 
13,414,658 
102,975.368 
22,890.044 
58,534,479 
10,666,600 

4,285,905 
94,579,874 

5,207.813 
53,242,009 



523.004,361 



91.798,153 
45,351,464 

13,976,936 
5,211,812 
140.821,583 
103,499.982 

74,695,196 
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Table 6.2 (continued) 



SS! Shelter 
Region and Recipients expenditures expenditures 

state permonth (dollars) (dollars) 



SoQlh (continued) 



Louisiana 


123,093 


276,001,000 


91.991.133 


Maryland 


47.197 


119,782,000 


39.923.341 


Mississippi 


109,063 


230,384,000 


76.786.987 


North Caroline 


131,937 


'315,180,000 


105.049.494 


Oklahoma 


59,081 


x5I,iO8,000 


50.364.296 


South Carolina 


81,071 


174,868,000 


58.283.504 


Tennessee 


124,149 


268,022,000 


89.331.733 


Texas 


244,278 


483,945,000 


161 298 869 


Virginia 


79,320 


181,721,000 


60.567.609 


West Virginia 


39,571 


99 015 000 


W 001 700 


1 o<ot oouin 


1 ,D7U,Z7U 


^ T'^^ ^^il AAA 


1.241.953.792 


est 

Alaska 


3,015 


20,177,000 


6.724.994 


AHzona 


29,236 


78,323,000 


26.105.056 


California 


653,383 


2/238,685,000 


746.153.711 


Colorado 


28,366 


110.251,00') 


36.746,658 


Hawaii 


9,980 


27.533,Cu0 


9.176.749 


Idaho 


7.542 


20,280,000 


6.759.324 


Montana 


6,678 


15,164.000 


5.054.161 


Nevada 


6,899 


16,575,000 


5.524.448 


New Mexico 


24,600 


56,578,000 


18.857.447 


Oregon 


23,123 


67,760,000 


22.584.408 


Utah 


7,835 


18,178,000 


6.058.727 


Washington 


43,730 


116,048.000 


38.678.798 


Wyoming 


1,796 


3.975.000 


1.324.868 


Total West 


846,183 


2.789.527.000 


929.749.349 


National Total 


3,900,861 


10.190.224.000 


3,396,401,659 



Source: State documents, telephone interviews with state offlciafs, and The SSI Prog fain 
fo r the Aged, Blind, and Disabled . Social Security Administration, Washington, D^C, 
W85 (6). 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE 



BACKGROUND 

General Assistance (GA) is the generic title for state and local welfare 
programs that provide income and service assistance to needy persons 
who do not qualify for federal-state categorical assistance programs. 
These Individuals usually meet financial eligibility criteria for 
categorical assistance but not other demographic or disability 
requirements. 

As shown in table 7.1, in fiscal 1984, GA programs existed in 
thirty-eight states. (Two states, Alabama and West Virginia, had 
essentially no assistance available tor GA populations. In another ten 
states-Alaska, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vernixynt-only short-term 
or one-time Emergency Assistance was available.) 

In most cases, eligible recipients represent a fairly general cross- 
section of needy populations who fall through the AFDC and SSI net. 
A recent report on the charactsristics of general relief recipients in Los 
Angeles provides a succinct profile of the typical GA recipient: a forty- 
thi ^ year-old, never married, black male, who is not a veteran and is 
unemployable yet not able to meet SSI disability criteria. ^ Some 
programs, particularly in the South, hc^wever, are more limited, 
restricting coverage only to disabled individuals awaiting eligibility 
determinations for, or coverage by, SSI. 

Table 7.1 also indicates that GA program funding is provided by 
twenty-six states, roughly three-quarters of all states in which GA 
programs exist. The remaining states, counties, or localities either 
contribute toward the funding pool or assume sole responsibility for 
funding. In some of these states (for example, Virginia and North 
Dakota) the 'state reimburses the locality for some predetermined 
percentage of local assistance and administrative expenses. 
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In eighteen states, many fundamentals of GA programs, such as 
recipient eligibility rules, the amount of the GA payment, and the 
length of time a recipienH can receive GA, are determined by counties 
or localities. Although these jurisdictions are given discretion in 
designing and administering GA programs, many states (such as 
Maine, Illinois, and Michigan) set minimum standards to which 
localities must conform. More generally, many state constitutions 
IncSude language that requires the provision of assistance to all residents 
to enable them to reach minimal r.absistence. The interpretation of 
these provisions by both state and local welfare administrators has 
resulted in class-action lawsuits in a number of states on behalf of 
weJfere recipients. 

Table 7.2 summarizes several additional characteristics of GA 
programs across the nation. Approximately the same number of spates 
contain GA programs with consolidated payments as states with explicit 
maximum grants for particular purchases, such as food or shelter. The 
trend toward consolidation, however, is clear: several states, including 
Minnesota and Illinois, moved to consolidated paymenrs in the early 
1980s and a number of other states, such as Ohio, are seriously 
considering consolidation. 

In the majority of states the GA payments are based on a standard 
of need, often the same one developed for AFDC. Yet the benefits of 
this systematic approach to establishing payment levels are greatly 
diluted in most cases t>ccause either the underlying standards are not 
updated to reflect changes in the cost of iiving or the payment levels are 
set at only a fraction of the needs standards. 

SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SHELTER ASSISTANCE UNDER 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE, BY STATE 

The Importance of counties and localities in determining the nature of 
GA programs across the nation results in a multiplicity of programs that 
often defy comparison. We, therefore, made a number of simplifying 
assumptions to provir** a .state-by-state, regional, and national picture of 
this third component of the nation's welfare system. In the twen:^ 
states with statewide GA programs, we were able to develop state-level 
GA characteristics through interviews with state officials and reviews of 
state ^budget and research documents. In the remaining eighteen states 
in which GA programs are inherently local programs, we took one of 
two approaches: in most cases, we collectcJ information on the one or 
twu counties that accounted for the largest proportion of GA 
expenditures in the state and Inflated these estimates to form state 
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aggregates. For cxcmple, Clark and Washoe Coun^ 
roughly 90 percent of all GA expenditures in Nevada; h 
(Houston) represents roughly 75 percent of Texas GA expen,(v-.^i^, «nd 
Dade County (Miami) covers about 90 percent of GA expeadkijrw Ip, 
Florida. In the remaining states, we relied on various soyrcc-:, (for 
example, interviews with state otficials, county wdtarc admir.htrators, 
aurveys of the Association of County Welferr? Directors, ai)d &e like) (o 
develop a picture of state GA ch?racteristic;5. Btt:ause the states with 
the largest GA expncnditures also tend to be the ones with ?iie most 
detailed documentation on their programs, errors in our <stiwates are 
probably small and are unlikely to affect the overall conclusions 
substantially. 

Table 7.3 summarizes ;he aggregate characteristics of GA. We 
estimate thai in fiscal 1984, a total of $2.3 billion was spent in thirty- 
eight states on GA programs; roughly 60 percent of thcf^e expenditures, 
or $1.4 billion, was devoted to defraying recipient shelter costs. 
Variations in program size are staggering. Regionally, for example, the 
Northeast has more than nine times as many recipients as the South 
^nd spends more than fourteen times a<! much for both total GA grants 
and for shelter asjistancr,. The Northeast, in feet, accounts for roughly 
50 percent of the nation's GA expenditures; the South accounts for 
about 3.2 percent.^ 

Table 7.4 provides information on the actual payments received by 
GA recipients and the adequacy of the shelter portion of the payment 
relative to {he Fair Market Rent. The marked variation in GA shelter 
payments and in the proportion of total GA payments that these shelter 
amounts represent are evident. There is considerable dispersion %found 
the national average GA shelter payment of $129. Payments ccross the 
country range from a «ow of $36 in Arizona to a hi^h of $311 in 
Maine. Even if these twc states were eliminated as outliers, however, 
GA shelter payments would continue to present a wide range, from less 
than $100 to $200 or more. 

The dispersion in shelter payments ?s cJosely related to the 
dispersion in total GA payments per recipient. Nevada is n clear 
exception io this rule, howi ^er; although its total GA payment is among 
the 10 highest in the nation at $228 per month, its shelter payment is 
only 25 percent of tnis amount, or $57. Since Nevada's payment 
standard is explicit, this means that $57 is the maxim;^m grant a GA 
recipient can receive to defray housing expenses, uniws a spc<:ial 
exception is granted. 

Regionally, the absolute level of shelter payments is lov/est in the 
South and highest in the Northeast and West. Because of sharp 
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variations in the n'aniber of recipients per state and in the generosity of 
ihu shelter payments, the West, for example, can encompass several 
small states with among the lowest payments in the nation and still 
retain a high average GA shelter payment. 

In contrast to the generally close relationship between total GA 
payments and the amount that is directed toward shelter costs, GA 
shelter payments bear little resemblance to tht^inimum Fair Market 
Rent In each state. Here, toe, the average shelter payment to FMR 
ratio for the nation hides sizable disparities in this ratio across the 
country. Only in New York, North Dakota, and Iowa are shelter 
payments for a single individual and FMRs for efficiency units roughly 
equal. In another six states, these GA payments provide at least three- 
quarters of the estimated cost of minimally standard housing.^ But in 
the majority of states, this ratio is much lower, and reaches less than 
30 percent in six states."* 

Another variation of GA programs both within and across states is 
the disparity in payments by family size. As shown in table 7.5, 
variations in shelter payments for one person families even within a 
single region range from $2^ in Arizona to $189 in Washington. 

A final characteristic of the nation's GA programs, and one that 
disHnguishes it fiom both AFDC and SSI, is that in five statci, at least 
some programs were reported to conduct housing inspections to ensure 
the adequacy of shelter for GA recipients. These r^^aes are 
Connecticut, Florida, New York, Rhode Island and Wisconsin, with the 
most extensive operations in Westchester County, New York; 
Waterford, Connecticut; and Madison, Wisconsin. Varying approaches 
are taken in these states. In some cases, the GA caseworker inspects 
the dwelling oniy if there is compelling evidence that the recipient is 
occupying a dangerously inadequate unit, while in others, virtually all 
units are inspected. The issue of housing inspections has not been 
ignored in most of the other states, however. As one state official 
repoiled, in response to our specific survey question re<3:arding the use 
of housing inspections, although housing inspections had been seriously 
considered, it was feared that the main result would be more 
homelessness. 



Notes 

1. Genera! Rel ief Recipient Characteristics Study . County Departr .a of Public Social 
Services. Los Angeles, California. December 1982. p. 1. 

2. See Part 1, cliapter for furlher discussion of differences In welfare program size that 
relate to the size of the total poverty population in each state. 

3. Connecticut, Georgia, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington. 

4. Arizona. Delaware. Maryland. Nevada. South Dakota, atid Wyoming, 
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taWe 7. 1 OVERVIEW OF GENERAL ASSISTANCE AND EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. BY STATE, 1984-85 



Region anC 
state 



Admin tstra'iive 
control 



Funding 
source 



Program type 



Duration of 
assistance avallaMe 



Main 
recipients 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

North Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

jfowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dak'ota 
Wisconsin 



Local 
Lociil 
State 
Local 
State 
State 
State 
Local 
State 



State 

Local 

County 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State, county 
County 
State 
County 
County, local 



State 
State 
State 
Local 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 



State 

Local 

County 

State 

Stfite 

State 

State 

County 

State, county 

State 

County 

County, local 



General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Afsbtance 
Emergency Assistance 



General Assistance 
En!ergency Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
Central Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 



Long-term 
Lcng-term 
Long-term 
Temporary 
Long-term 
Long-term 
Long-term 
Long-term 
Temporary 



Long-term 

Temporary 

One-time 

Long-term 

Long-term 

Long-term 

Long-term 

Long-term 

One-time 

Long-term 

One-time 

Long-term 



r idy 
Needy 
Needy 
Needy 
Needy 
Needy 
Needy 
Needy 
NA 



Needy 

NA 

Needy 

Needy 

Needy 

Needy 

Disabled SSI applicants 

Needy 

NA 

Needy 

NA 

Needy 



s 
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Table 7. r {continued) 



Region and Adminisiraiive Funding 

State controi source 



South 



Arkansas 


State 


State 


District of Columbia 


State 


State 


Delaware 


State 


State 


Florida 


County 


County 


Georgia 


County 


County 


Kenakky 


County 


County 


Louisiana 


State 


State 


Mftiyland 


State, loca! 


State, local 


Mississippi 


County 


County 


iNdnn ^arciina 


County 


County 


Oldalioma 


Stat^ 


State 


South Carolina 


State 


State 


Tennessee 


County 


County 


Texas 


County, loca! 


County, local 


Virginia 


Local, slate 


Local, state 


est 

Alaska 


State 


State 


Arizona 


State 


State 


California 


State, county 


State, county 



Colorado 



State, 
county 



State, 
county 



Program type 



Duration of 
assistance avaiiabl<» 



Main 
recipients 



Emergency Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assisiance 
Genera] Assistance 
General Assistance 
General Assistance 
Genera! Assistance 
General As:istance 

Emergenc>» Assistance 
Emergency Assistance 
Emergency Assistance 
Emergency Assistance 
Emergency Assistance 
General Asr' Jance 
General Assistance 



One-time 
Long-term 
Long-term 
.Temporary 
Temporary 
One-time 
Long-term 
Ijong-term, 
temporary 
NA 

One-time 

One-time 

Temporary 

One-time 

Ont !!me 

Long-term 



NA 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Necly 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Disabled SSI applicants 
NA 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Needy; Disabled SSI 
applicants 
NA 
NA 
NA 

Disabled SSI a^ipUcants 

NA 

NA 

Dlsableil SSI applicants 



s: 

•1 



Emergency Assistance 
Genera! Assistance 
General Assistance 

Emcrgencj* Assistance 



One-time 

Long-term 

Long-term 

Long-term, 
one-time 



NA 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Needy; Disabled SSI 
applicants 
NA 

Disabled SSI applicants 
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Table 7.1 (continued) 



Region and 
.state 



West (cxiiitinued) 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New M«»xico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wpming 



Administrative 
control 



Funding 
source 



State 

County 

State, county 

County 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 



Program type 



Duration of 
assiscance available 



Main 
recipients 



State 


General Assistance 


County 


Emergency Assistance 


State 


Genera] Assistance 


County 


General Arslstance 


State 


Genera! Assistance 


State 


General Assistance 


State 


Genera] Assistance 


State 


General Assistance 


State 


General Assistance 



Long-term 

One-time 

Uing-term 

Temporary 

Long-term 

u}ng-term 

Long-term 

Long-term 

Temporary 



Needy 

NA 

Needy 

Needy 

Needy 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Needy 

Disabled SSI applicants 
Needy 



Source: State and county documents; telephone interviews with state welfare officials. 
NA = Not available. 
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Table 7.2 BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
BY STATE. FISCAL 1984 ^ 



Region end 
state 



Type of Payment 
Consolidated Explicit 



Northeast 

Cbnnectlcut 
Maine 

Massaclvjsetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

North Central 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



South 

District of 
Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Texas 
Virginia 

West 

Arl/.ona 

California 

Hawaii 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

V.ashington 
Wyoming 



X 
X 

(unclear) 



X 
X 
X 
X 



(unclear) 
X 



X 
X 
X 



x^ 

X 
X 
X 



x^ 

X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



Whether 
standard 
needs 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

(uaclear) 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



(unclear) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
(unclear) 
(unclear) 

Yes 

Yes 
(unclear) 



Yes 

Yes 
(unclear) 
(unclear) 
(unclear) 
(unclear) 

Yes 
(unclear) 

Yes 



Yes 
(unclear) 

Yes 

Yes 
(unclear) 

Yes 
(urxlear) 

Ves 

Yes 

yes 



Whether 
housing 
inspections 



Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes« 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 



No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



No 
No 
Nr 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



Source: State and county documents; telephone interview^ with state welfare officials. 




Mainly of rooming Uuses. 
AH of state except Omaha. 
Omaha. 

Burleigh County. 
Fulton County. 
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Table 7.3 AGGREGATE INFORlvlAnON O.. GENERAL ASSISTANCE CASELOADS, REQPIENTS. AND EXPENDITURES. 
FISCAL 1984 



Expenditures (dollars) 



Region and 
state 



Average caseload 
per montli 



Average red,*;ienls 
per month 



Northeast 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 

Total Northeast 

Ncrtli Central 
Illinois 
fowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total North Central 



22.602 
5.212 
27.931 
1.036 
30.427 
181.134 
119.514 
4,457 

392.313 



131.935 

11.225 
148.720 
14.938 
5.036 
726 
141 
151.003 

22.418 

48rt,142 



29,441 
10.949 
32.232 
1.244 
31,014 
265,723 
146.300 
6.149 

523.052 



146.547 

13.036 
177,584 
16.537 
5.136 
1.065 
290 
164.976 

25.047 

550,218 



Total 
General Assistance 



General Assistance 
shelter 



58.173.425 
8.189.797 
77.280.875 
1.689.845 
46.367.880 
659.564.604 
267.925.154 
11.500.107 

1.130.683.687 



236.493.535 
1.953.904 
35.348.214 
350.040.000 
43,615.388 
5.408.826 
1.373.0P 
277.088 
192.293.754 
272.776 
38.167.431 

385.193.908 



37.060,290 
6.273.465 
53.843.233 
844.923 
26.893.370 
389,143.116 
81. '.78.292 
6.670.062 

601.906,751 



174.413.982 
1.465.42P 
7,531.994 
245.670.275 
29,658.464 
4.327.061 
964.962 
204.379 
96.146,877 
109,630 
19,465,380 

579,958,432 



Percent 



64.0 
77.0 
70.0 
50.0 
58.0 
59.0 
30.0 
58.0 

53.0 



7i.C 
75.U 
<9.0 
70.0 
68.0 
80.0 
70.0 
90.0 
50.0 
40.0 
51.0 

66.0 



5 



00 



ERLC 



184 



Table 7.3 (continued) 



Region and Average caseload Averace recipienis 

ixrr monUi pe> month 



Sotith 

District of 

Columbia 5.483 5.671 

Delaware 2.295 3.633 
Florida 

Georgia 2,598 3.750 

Kentucky 380 557 

Louisiana 3,367 3.367 

Maryland 21,208 22,161 

Texas 3^408 5^000 

Virginia 7,501 10,205 

Total South 46,240 54,344 
West 

Arizona 4,2M 4,313 

CoJjrornia 62,204 71,070 

Hawar 5,724 8,424 

Montana 1,399 1399 

Nevada 278 408 

New Mexico 445 653 

Oregon 3,755 5,509 

Utah 2,213 3,795 

Washington 13,463 13,569 

Wyoming 625 917 

Total West 94,398 ' 10.056 



Expenditures (dollars) 



Toial 
General Assistance 



13.076.000 
3.432,539 
3,600,000 
1.853,831 
889,280 
3,'?40,850 

32,478,499 
4,540,000 

10,785,348 

74,396,847 



General Assistance 
shelter 



6,668,760 
2,071,360 
2,700,000 
1,186,451 
642,000 
2,169,693 
17,051,212 
2,769,400 
5,716,499 

40,975.847 



Percent 



51.0 
60.0 
75.0 
64.0 
72.0 
58.0 
53.0 
61.0 
53.0 

55.0 



Oo 



6.243,720 
138,964,579 

18,376,205 
2,322.493 
496,788 
1.084 ^30 
5.376.501 
5.712,862 

32,143,500 
1.891.474 



1.729.030 
87.547,685 
10,841,961 
1.416,721 
140,756 
658,380 
3,716.799 
3.238.16(> 
20.038.828 
775.504 



28.0 
63.0 
59.0 
61.0 
28.0 
61.0 
69.0 
57.0 
62.0 
41.0 



212.612,952 



130,103,829 



61.0 



Table 7.3 (continued) 



Expenditures (dollars) 



ERIC 



Region 



Average caseload 
per motttli 



Average recipients 
ner month 



Total 
General Assistance 



General Assistance 
slidter 



Percent 



Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


392.313 
486. M2 
46.240 
94.398 


523.052 
550.218 
54,344 
110.056 


1.130.681.687 
885.193.908 
74.396,847 
212.612.952 


601,906,751 
579,958,432 
40,975,375 
130,103,829 


53.0 
66.0 
55.0 
61.0 


National total 


1.019.093 


1.237.670 


2,302,885,394 


1,352,944,387 


59.0 



Source: State and county documents; telephone interviews with state officials. 

1. The following states were deleted from *he tabulations b^ctdse they did not have a General Assistance program in fiscal 
1984- Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Mississippi. North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
It should be noted, however, tnat the majority of these states did offer some form of short-term Emergency Assistance. 

2. Incomplete or no response -/as received from Alabama, Indiana, and South Carolina. These states, thenfore, do not 
appear In the tabulations. 

hJ^^ foHowine assumptions were used to assign data to missing cells, by state. New Hampshire: 1983, number of cases; 
1984, number of recipients. Ne%' Jersey: Aggregate and mral shelter percenLi and dollars based on the national averages of 
aggregate and actual shelter percents for a!l states with complete data on each of these items, weighted by number of recipients 
per state. New York: Number of cases based on national ratio of recipients to cases among those states with complete data 
on each of these items. Rhode Island; Aggregate and actual shelter percents and dollars based on national a\ ;rages for all 
states with complete data on each of these items, weighted by number of recipients per state. Iov,h\ (a) Aggregate GA dollars 
based on assumption that Polk County expenditures equal 27 percent of state expenditures. These expenditures were then 
blown up to state aggregates, (b) Polk County aggregate shelter percent was used as estimate of the state's shelter percent, (c; 
Actual sheiier dollars and percent represent Polk County. Missouri; (t*i Aggregate shelter percent and dollars derived from 
telephone interviews, (b) Actual shelter percent assumed to equal aggregate skelter percent. Number of recipients based on 
state ofticiars view that only about 100 cases included two persons. Nebraska; (a) Aggregate GA dollars based on 
assumption that OmahP represents 50 percent of state expenditures on GA. These expenditures were blown up to state 
aggregates, (b) Number ol' recipients based on national ratio of cases to recipients among those states with complete data on 
each of these iiems. North Dakota: Aggregate stielter percent derived from telbphone interviews (no state documentation 
avaiiable). Actual GA and shelter payments represent Burleigh County. South Dakota: Aggregate shelter percent assigned to 
actual shelter percent. 



186 



5 



Table 7 J (continued) 



Wisconsin: (R).Actual OA and shelter dollarii represent Milwaukee, (b) Milwaukee County aggregate sbsiter per^nt used to S 
"V Aggregate OA and sliclter dollars based on teleplione interview K orand 

KenK'^Zmtr '^'^ ?"'".'""f "^"J ""^ T'l'^ "own up 10 snte esti.t.ates. | 

nf ,hP« ..o^^r I f pc'Pfen«J based on national ratio of cases to recipients among tliose states with complete data on eacli S; 
^J„^. H ? »^"ls>ana: .(a) Aggregate and actual slielter percents based on tlie national averages for all states with 
completp data on each of these items, weighted by uimber of recipients per state, (b) All other entries in table baLl on 5' 
I-Uhol!- n"^';;^^' ^ZTI "^^''^W**)- Maryland: (a) A^^regate and actuaTshelter dollan derl^ from 

hl "^.!.. '""''X"^''; (h) Estimates rep:-e.sent the combination of two OA prograi..s In the slate: one for "un'employables" and 
^.n?^^'',M'A ' "'T^''"'- '^^'^2"" ""P"^"' ""^ combination of expenditures by several Texas 

from pLhn„^1£?^f ^Tl,°^2^ '? •"'''"l' ""r"* f*^""' Nu'^'^r of ri^ipienss deriv^ 

from telephone interviews, (d) Numlr^r of cases based on national ratio of recipients to cases an.ong those stites with comolete 
data on each of these items, (e) Aa«al OA and shelter dollars based on Harris County (Houston). MontaiVr (a) Aee'-iate 

hitervipw^ ^^IhI ■ ,1? i^""" f^'nl^°»"' ^^''^^^ for counties in the state, as reported In telephone 

l.^^n»^" M J^' Aggregate OA dollars represent a combination of Clark and Washoe Counties which reportedly 
™„X'""^'''^'*^r'lf'^"' °^ Number of recipients based on assumption that W^i hc^VSents 

^infpn •? lif"*." "r^ '"^"'L'""':. 'he" Wown up to an estimate of thr^al number of 

d^a'^on -rh of .hlJ. i.Pm. fT'^''. ° . rf^ ^^"^ ^'P"'"" "^es among those states with complete 
nn n».?, !=? ol^ r T,"- ^"""f'' represent Clark County. New Mexico: Number of cases basetl 

^i„?^„rL " "^'f'" those st«es with complete data on each of these items. OrtJgon: Numlier of 

wJSt M ^ "r '^^•'^ '■ecpients among those states with contplete data on each of these items, 

tee items. °^ ^"^^ """""^ "'"''^ """P'""^ each of 

l,.I^i".o.of"^ru"!'' '"'"'^ ^''^'■^ '"'•'"^"8 P^'fs of variables such as cases and recipients, or 

actual total and shelter OA payments. ' 

LKrunS n"ot?3 for^d'^etali?" ''^'^ assumptions. 

of rKipients fn"Mch swte '"'^ '^"^ ^^^^gate and actual payments) (,re weighted by the number 

7. Regional e.stimHtes of actual OA and OA-shelter payments are weighted by the number of recipients in each state. 

8. Shelter amounts Include rent and utilities. » ^ i • covn •m.t. 
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Table lA SUMMARY STATiSTlCS ON SHEtTER ASSISTANCE UNDER GENERAL ASSISFANCS. BY STATE. 
FISCAL 1984 (doUars unless otherwise indicated) 



Payment per person 



ERIC 



Region and Total 
state General Assistance 


General Assistance 
shelter 


rercei 


Northeast 








Connecticut 


268 


1 /o 


oo.O 


Maine 


406 


^11 


nn ft 


Massachusetic 


244 




AQ ft 


New Jersey 


200 


list 


A 

qU.O 


Nrw York 


287 




£'J A 

o/.O 


Pei nsylvania 


177 


54 


30.0 


Rhc !e Island 


276 


166 


60.0 


1 oiai weignieci 








averttge 


250 




60.0 


North l^prtrfil 








Illinois 


154 


114 


74.0 


Iowa 


280 




n< ft 


Kansas 


216 


106 


49.0 


Michigan 


218 


153 


70.0 


Minnesota 


236 


173 


73.0 


Missouri 


80 


64 


80 0 


Nebraska 


240 


225 


94.0 


North Dakota 


210 


200 


95.0 


Ohio 


128 


64 


50.0 


South Dakota 


125 


50 


40.0 


Wisconsin 


175 


78 


45.0 


Total weighted 








average 


171 


111 


65.0 






188 





HUD Fair General Assistance 
Market Rent Fair Market Rent 
(0 bedroom, min.) (percent) 



?39 
248 
261 
265 
191 
155 
267 



194 



169 
201 
159 
208 
195 
159 
188 
207 
155 
199 
188 



179 



74.0 
125.0 
65.0 
45.0 
lOI.O 
35.0 
62.0 



77.0 



67.0 
104.0 
67.0 
74.0 
89.0 
^.0 
120.0 
97.0 
41.0 
25.0 
41.0 



62.0 



82 



Table 7.4 (continued) 



Payment j>er person 



Region nnd 
state 



Total 
General Assistance 



General Assistance 
slielter 



Percent 



South 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Texas 
Virginia 

Total WLsglited 
average 

West 

AriTOna 

California 

Hawaii 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Total weighted 
average 



' UD Fair G eneral Assistance 
Marlcet Rent ^'alr Klarkct Rent 
(0 bedroom, min.) (percent) 



116 
210 

m 

ItO 
91 
126 
109 
157 



144 



130 
228 
297 
212 
228 
145 
212 
217 
303 
145 



236 



70 

107 
108 
145 
100 
55 
59 
66 
83 



77 



36 
143 
175 
130 

57 

88 
147 
123 
189 

60 



145 



ERLC 



18'9 



60.0 

51.0 
60.0 
64.0 
71.0 
60.0 
47.0 
61.0 
53.0 



53.0 



28.0 
65.0 
59.0 
61.0 
25.0 
61.0 
69.0 
57.0 
62.0 
41.0 



61.0 



244 

319 
1 98 
184 
169 
156 
244 
167 
183 



222 



233 
237 
370 
225 
297 
197 
200 
192 
236 
214 



243 



29.0 

34.0 
55.0 
79.0 
59.0 
35.0 
24.0 
40.0 
45.0 



35.0 



15.0 
60.0 
47.0 
58.0 
19.0 
45.0 
74.0 
64.0 
80.0 
28.0 



60.0 



oo 

r 



Table 7.4 (continued) 

Payment per person 



HUD Fair G eneral Assistance 

Region p^J Total GenerU Assistance Market Rsnl "Pair Mnrkpi Rent 

state General Assistance shelter Percent (0 bedroom, min.) (percent) 



Northeast 


250 


149 


60.0 


194 


77.0 


North Ctotral 


171 


in 


65.0 


179 


62.0 


South 


144 


77 


53.0 


222 


35.0 


West 


236 


145 


61.0 


243 


60.0 


National total 












•weighted average 


209 


129 


62.0 


193 


67.0 



Source: State and county documents; telephone interviews with state officials. 



• The following states were deleted from the tabulations because they did not have a Gtaeral Assistance 
//rogram In fiscal 1984: Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia. It iihould be noted, however, that the majority of these states did 
ofler some form of short*term Emergency Assistance. 

2. Incomplete or no response was received from Alabama, Indiana, ani! South Carolitia. These states, 
therefore, do not appear In the tabulations. 

3. Persons assumed to equal recipients. 

4. The following assumntlcns were used to assign data to missing cells, by state. New Jersey: Actual shcher O 
percents and dollars baSvJ on the national averages of actual shelter percents for all states with complete data 

on each of these Items, weighted by number of recipients per state. New York: Number of cases based on 5 

national ratio of recipients to cases among those states with complete data on each of tnese items. Rhode & 

Island: Actual shelter percents and dollars based on national averages fot all states with complete data on each X 

of these Items, weighted by number of recipients per state. Iowa: Actual rhelter dollars and percent represent § 

Polk County. Missouri: (a) Actual shelter percent assumed to equal aggre^jatc shelter percent, (b) Number of 

recipients based on state officlars view that only r\bout 100 cases included two persons. Nebraska: Number of § 

teciplents based on national ratio of cases to recipients among those states with complete data on each of these 

items. North Dakota: Actual GA and shelter paymenu represent Burleigh Cbunty. South Dakota: Aggregate ^ 

shelter percent assigned to actual shelter percent. Wisconsin: Actual GA and shelter dollars represent ^ 

Milwaukee. 



ERLC 



190 



00 

Go 



Table 7.4 (continued) 

5u£of'3e°«b^"tl'ofnaS^^^^^^^^^^ Pr^''-- Based on Ful.on County. Kertucy. 

each of the..V^te.m. ffilr^,: A ma °h?lter ^If?^^^^^ ""'f """"'"^ °" 

recipient., among lscl?eri,.?Slet?^^^^^^^^ ^-"^ - -se, to 

?eclSK& n,l«lng pal. of variables such a, case, and 

v«rlSrl;lrSllSf„g'^Sr'/,i± va.ue was ^signed based on 

each sSr' "''^^ """"^ weighted by the number of recipients In 

r ^Regional estimates of actual GA ana' GA-shelter payments are weighted by the number of recipients In each 
R. Shelter amounts Include rent and iitllltie.i. 
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Table 7.5 GENERAL ASSISTANCE TOTAL AND SHELTER PAYMENIb BY FAMILY SIZE. FISCAL 1984 



Total payment 
(dollars) 



Shelter payment 
(doUars) 



Region and 
state 



Northeast 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Masf:aciiusetts 
Ninv Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

Total weighted 
average 

North Central 
lUinoIs 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraslca 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total weighted 
average 



Shelter 
(percent) 



66.0 
77 0 
69.0 
43.0 
67.0 
30.0 
60.0 



56.0 



74.0 
75.0 
49.0 
70.0 
73.0 
80.0 
94.0 
95.0 
50.0 
40.0 
45.0 



44.0 



One 


Family site 
Two Three 


Four 


One 


Family slw 
Two Three 


Four 


268 


NA 


NA 


NA 


176 


NA 


NA 


NA 


406 


471 


593 


649 


Ml 


311 


365 


365 


244 


318 


391 


465 


169 


170 


170 


170 


200 


275 


275 


275 


86 


118 


118 


118 


287 


377 


444 


528 


193 


227 


244 


270 


177 


273 


<f 


429 


54 


83 


:05 


130 


276 


376 


.o4 


528 


166 


266 


278 


317 


250 


37<^- 


405 




I/.7 


170 


193 


2»t 



154 


NA 


NA 


NA 


114 


NA 


NA 


NA 


280 


359 


397 


448 


210 


268 


298 


336 


216 


280 


338 


385 


106 


106 


106 


106 


218 


242 


309 


349 


153 


170 


216 


244 


236 


305 


353 


395 


173 


201 


218 


226 


80 


80 


80 


80 


64 


NA 


NA 


NA 


240 


280 


350 


420 


225 


250 


290 


330 


210 


260 


320 


370 


200 


250 


300 


350 


128 


168 


196 


2<4 


64 


88 


93 


106 


125 


140 


175 


175 


50 


56 


70 


70 


175 


NA 


NA 


NA 


78 


NA 


NA 


NA 


130 


212 


260 


303 


81 


131 


156 


175 



192 



Table 7.5 (continued) 



ERIC 



Region and 
state 



South. 

District of 
Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Texas 
Virginia 

Total weigliled 
average 

West 
Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Utaii 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Total weighted 
average 



Total payment 
(dollars) 



Shelter payment 
(dollars) 



Shelter 
(percent) 


One 


Family size 
Two Three 


Four 


One 


Family shje 
Two Three 


Four 


51.0 


210 


257 


257 


257 


107 


131 


131 


131 


60.0 


116 


161 


217 


255 


70 


97 


130 


153 


60.0 


180 


NA 


NA 


NA 


108 


NA 


NA 


NA 


64.0 


225 


337 


181 


174 


145 


197 


101 


94 


71.0 


140 


160 


200 


230 


100 


100 


M2 


126 


60.0 


91 


91 


91 


91 


55 


55 


55 


55 


47.0 


126 


171 


218 


NA 


59 


80 


103 


NA 


61.0 


109 


109 


201 


201 


66 


66 


122 


122 


53.0 


157 


231 


291 


347 


83 


83 


84 


83 


53.0 


143 


191 


224 


249 


76 


76 


114 


124 


28.0 


130 


180 


233 


282 


36 


39 


50 


62 


63.0 


^128 


228 


228 


514 


143 


143 


143 


234 


5y.0 


297 


390 


468 


546 


175 


215 


240 


265 


61.0 


212 


284 


358 


432 


130 


173 


218 


264 


25.0 


228 


308 


388 


468 


57 


77 


97 


117 


61.0 


145 


145 


210 


210 


88 


88 


88 


88 


69.0 


212 


280 


280 


280 


147 


162 


162 


162 


57.0 


217 


301 


376 


439 


123 


154 


178 


190 


62.0 


303 


383 


474 


558 


189 


218 


255 


285 


41.0 


145 


235 


260 


285 


60 


85 


65 


60 


61.0 


236 


263 


287 


494 


145 


154 


163 


229 



o 

I 



1 



93 



Table 7.5 (continued) 



Total payment 
(dollars) 



Shelter payment 
(dollars) 



Region 


Shelter 
(percent) 


One 


Family size 
Two Three 


Four 


One 


Family size 
Two Three 


Four 


Nonhcast 


56]© 


250 


338 


405 


481 


147 


176 


193 


215 


North Central 


44.a 


130 


212 


260 


303 


81 


131 


156 


175 


South 


53.0 


143 


191 


224 


249 


76 


102 


JS4 


124 


West 


61.0 


236 


263 


287 


494 


145 


154 


163 


228 


National total 




















weiglited average 


51.0 


191 


276 


330 


409 


114 


154 


172 


199 



Source: Slate and county documents; telephone interviews with slate officials. 

NA = Not available. This deflgnatlon is used in states where no information could be retrieved on whether 
total General Assistance payment varied by family size and, if so, by how much. 

1. The following states were deleted from the tabulations because they did not have a General Assistance 
program in fiscal 1984: Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Mlssisslppt, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia. It should be noted, however, that the majority of these states did 
offer some form of short-term Emergency Assistance. 

2. Information on actual General Assistance total and shelter dollars vias not obtained from Alabama, 
Indiana, New Hampshire, and South Carolina. 

3. Perccnts shown represent shelter: total General Assistance for one-person unit. 
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Table 7.5 (continued) 



4. The assumptions used to complete the tabulations for states with missing or problematic data are as co 
follows. New Jersey: (a) Amounts shown are for the OA program for unemployable persons, (b) Total OA §^ 
for three and four person households In three and four person eligible units based on percent Increases In ^2. 
need standard for the OA program for employables. (Comparable data were not availflbie for the OA- 
unemployables program.) (c) Actual shelter payment percent based on national average. Rhode Island: 
Actual shelter payment percent based on national a/erage. Iowa: (a) Information shown repiesents Polk ^ 
County, (b) We assumed that the 75 percent shelter: total OA applied across all family sb^. Michigan: kl 
We assum,^ that the 70 percent shelter: total OA applied across all family sizes. South Dakota: (a) Actual 
shelf^r psrcent represents the aggregate percent of OA dollars that the state spends on shelter, (b) We ? 
assumed that the 40 percent shelter: total OA applied across all family sizes. Georgia: Tlie t»vo person 
family shown represents the state's payment to "couples.-^ The three and four ixirson amounts shown 
represent payments for an Individual "who Is Jiving wiUi three or four others.* Uulsiana: (a) Actual OA 
shelter percent based on the national average for all states with complete data on this hem. weighted by the 
number of recipients per state. We assumed the 60 percent shelter: total OA applied across all family sires, 
reprwents Clark County^^^ '^^^"^ assumed to equal aggregate shelter percent, Nevada: Data shown 
Regional averages are weighted by the number of recipients in each state. 
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